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It is now rather more than three months ago, 
that my attention was directed to the peculiar 
bearing of some passages in the second volume 
of Lieu tenant- Colonel Napier's History of the 
Peninsular War, and I confess that my surprise 
was equal to my regret, on remarking the very 
unfavourable and unjust impressions which they 
were calculated to produce, with regard to the 
conduct and abilities of the distinguished officer 
to whom the command of the Portuguese army 
was entrusted. I cannot help imagining that 
the author must, on this occasion, have written 
under the influence of those strong party feelings 
which so often, perhaps unconsciously to him- 
self, appear to lend their colour to the facts and 
characters that pass under his review, and to 
render void those various qualifications for an 



historian, ubich every impartial man must ac- 
knowledge Lieutenant-Colonel Napier to pos- 
sess. Had the statements to which I refer 
proceeded from a person of less honourable 
name, or appeared in a work of less just pre- 
tensions to consideration than the History of 
the Peninsular War, they would have remained 
unnoticed by any observations of mine. I 
should have left the errors of any inferior author 
to the detection of time, and felt satisfied that 
the many and important services of Marshal 
Beresford would, in the judgment of posterity, 
be sufficient to vindicate his reputation. But the 
present case is not of a kind to be thus easily dis- 
posed of; it is not one of ordinary occurrence. 
The representations contained in the History 
of the Peninsular War, are not representations 
to be despised. They may, if unrefuted, have 
the effect of biassing the sentence of that pos- 
terity, by which the aggrieved party might, 
under other circumstances, be willing to abide : 
and it is demanded by common prudence, as 
well as common justice, tliat a public contra- 
diction of them should be placed upon record. 
Influenced by these impressions, I determined 
to enter into a minute examination of those 
passages in Lieutenant-Colonel Napier's work, 
which appear to me to bear unfairly on the 
professional character of Lord Beresford, and to 
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meet them with a plain, clear, and unornamented 
counter-statement of facts. In resolving upon 
this measure, I felt convinced that, though 
political prejudices might involuntarily have 
misled its author into a false appreciation of 
Lord Beresford's views and conduct as a Ge- 
neral, nothing more would be required to pro- 
duce a candid avowal of error and the erase- 
ment of the objectionable passages from his 
History, than a satisfactory exposure of the 
fallacies into which he has been incautiously 
betrayed. 

I am aware that this remonstrance does not 
appear so early as might have been desired; 
but it was not till the latter part of last Sep- 
tember that I became acquainted with Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Napier's statements, and only in 
the course of the last month that I could obtain 
the documents which were requisite to secure 
accuracy to myself, in discussing matters that 
took place somewhat more than twenty years 
ago. I was anxious that nothing should be 
published, in my reply to the mistakes of the 
historian, which could be justly cited as a mis- 
take of my own. In endeavouring to render 
the following statement thus correct, it was 
necessary to consult several contemporary 
memoranda, and to submit my notes to the 
inspection of otfieers, who were on the spot at 
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the time, and perfectly acquainted with the 
local and military circumstances in question. 
Some delay has thus been unavoidably in- 
curred; but it shall no longer be protracted; 
and I will therefore proceed, at once, to the 
consideration of such passages in the History of 
the Peninsular War, as regard the conduct of 
Lord Beresford. 

It is not possible to believe that Lieutenant- 
Colonel Napier, in writing of that distinguished 
officer, was influenced by personal motives : I 
utterly disclaim such a base and illiberal sup- 
position. How, indeed, could he be so? — he 
is, I understand, wholly unacquainted with my 
Lord Beresford : — and yet, the very first pas- 
sage of his history, in which the name of that 
commander is introduced, plainly intimates the 
author's unfavourable disposition towards him, 
and insidiously inclines the reader to a preju- 
diced and unfavourable view of his operations. 
"The Portuguese government," says Colonel 
Napier,* "whether spontaneously, or brought 
thereto by previous negociation, had offered the 
command of all the native troops to an English 
General, with power to alter and amend the 
military discipline, to appoint British officers to 
the command of the regiments, and to act with- 
out control, in any measure he should judge 

• Vol. ii., pp. HO, 150. 
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fitting to ameliorate the condition of the Portu- 
guese army."— "The Portuguese government 
wished Sir Arthur Weilesley should be their 
General ; and the English cabinet offered the 
situation to him, but he refused it ; and, it is 
said, that Sir John Doyle, Sir John Murray, 
General Beresford, and even the Marquis of 
Hastings, then Earl of Moira, sought for the 
appointment. The last was, undoubtedly, a 
man well fitted, by his courtly manners, his 
high rank, and his real talents, both in the 
cabinet and in the field, for such an office ; but 
powerful parliamentary interest prevailing, Major- 
General Beresford was ^/pointed, to the great dis- 
conietit of many i0,ccrs of superior rank, wfio vxre 
displeased that a inan, without any visible claim to 
superiority, should beplaccd over their heads." This 
brief extract contains, I verily believe, as many 
fallacies as lines. It would be difficult, per- 
haps, to find in the work of any other historian, 
a passage equally short and equally abounding 
in misstatement and mistakes. These errors 
may not, indeed, of themselves be of very 
material consequence to the public ; but they are 
of great importance as they regard Lieutenant- 
Colonel Napier's authority as an historian ; and 
they evince the easy credulity with which he 
receives and adopts any information that has 
a certain political bias. I shall eventually 
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consider the whole passage in detail, and 
endeavour to conduct the reader out of the 
labyrinth of error, in which the gallant 
author has so ingeniously involved him ; but 
I must first turn to the principal subject of 
my present observations; — -the ungenerous and 
injurious manner in which Lord Beresford is 
here spoken of at the very outset. This officer 
was, we are told, appointed to his command, 
because " powerful parliamentary interest pre- 
vailed," "to the great discontent of many officers 
of superior rank," aud "without any visible 
claim to superiority,"^ — -that is, according to 
the insinuation of Colonel Napier, Lord Beres- 
ford owed his command to no known merits of 
his own, but to a corrupt system of favouritism. 
I shall not, on the present occasion, waste my 
time in eulogizing the merits of Marshal Beres- 
ford; for he is a tried man, and his public 
actions have rendered the praise of any private 
individual, like myself, superfluous. But I will 
proceed to shew that he was not so entirely 
destitute of all "visible claim to superiority" 
as the gallant Colonel has assumed. I will 
simply state the reasons, which may have in- 
duced the King's Ministers of the day to make 
choice of that officer for the command ; and 
those reasons will, I think, be considered by 
every impartial and sound -judging person, 
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as amply sufficient, to justify their nomi- 
nation, and to annihilate the suspicion of par- 
liamentary influence. What the rival claims 
might have been, of the " many discontented 
officers of superior rank " whom Lieutenant- 
Colonel Napier speaks of as " displeased" with 
the appointment, it is impossible to tell, for he 
has not condescended to name them. He has 
withheld the information which might enable 
us to enter into o comparative estimate of their 
services and abilities ; but the " claims " of 
General Beresford are "visible" to anyone 
whose intellectual eye is not blinded by pre- 
judice, or who will take the trouble of inquiring 
of that officer's previous services and the quali- 
hcations which he possessed for that particular 
command. 

There were three circumstances, which took 
place within the space of about fifteen months 
immediately preceding General Beresford's ap- 
pointment to the command of the Portuguese 
army; and which may very reasonably be re- 
garded as the causes that directed the attention 
of his Majesty's Government towards him. 
These honourable circumstances Lieut.-Col. 
Napier ought to have recollected. The first 
was his having conducted the expedition against 
Madeira, which was captured in the last month 
of 1807, and of which, under very peculiar 
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circumstances, General Beresford remained 
governor for eight months, and which he left at 
his own earnest solicitation, to join the troops 
then hovering about the coast of Spain and Por- 
tugal. The second was his nomination, after the 
treaty of Cintra, to act as commissioner for the 
full and just execution of that treaty. To this 
important trust General Beresford was called 
by Sir Hugh Dalrymple, to whom he was a 
perfect stranger, and at a moment, when he 
was separated from the column commanded by 
Sir Hugh, and'acting with that on the left, under 
the orders of Sir Arthur "Wellesley. In both 
the above situations. General Beresford was 
brought much in contact with the Portuguese, and 
became intimately acquainted with Portuguese affairs. 
He teas also perfectly conversant with the language of 
thepeople. As, on both those occasions, his con- 
duct was fully known ; is it not most probable that 
General Beresford was selected by his Majesty's 
Ministers onaccount of the zeal, temper, and dis- 
cretionwhich he then exhibited, and that he was 
not indebted for his appointment to those unwor- 
thy influences to which Lieut.-Col. Napier has 
ascribed it? The fAzVf^ circumstance, to which 
I have alluded, as making part of the " visible 
claims" of General Beresford, and conducing to 
point him out as the officer most fit for the high 
situation in which he was placed, was his having 
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been selected by an authority, which is greatly 
respected by the author of the History of the 
Peninsular War, the lamented Sir John Moore, 
to cover the retreat of the army at Corunna; 
an appointment which was afterwards confirmed 
by his successor in the command. — It is very 
painful to be thus compelled to vindicate the 
well-earned " claims " of an officer, who, from 
the very days of his boyhood, has been actively 
employed in the service of his country; who, 
till the conclusion of the Peninsular war, had 
never more (including the period of his regi- 
mental service, which was not a very short one) 
than three months' leave of absence from mili- 
tary duty at a time, and that not above twice or 
thrice; who has always followed the fortunes 
of his regiment, and served with it in all parts 
of the world where British troops have been 
engaged ; whose zeal apd intelligence have 
constantly pointed him out to his superiors, 
both at home and abroad, to be employed as a 
general officer, or in the most prominent situa- 
tions ; and whose exertions have been uniformly 
followed by success ; — it is, I repeat, very pain- 
ful, that one should be obliged to vindicate 
the appointment of such an officer to a high and 
important post— which his services recom- 
mended him to, and his qualifications emi- 
nently fitted him for,— against the charge of 
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favouritism and parliamentary influence. It 
would be very painful, whatever might be the 
circumstances, and whoever might be the organ 
of the detraction ; but it is more particularly 
distressing, when the ungenerous and depre- 
ciating insinuation is discovered in the pages of 
a grave history, and a man like Lieutenant- 
Colonel Napier is its author : but the truth is, 
that that gentleman knows nothing of Lord 
Beresford whatever ; that he has given himself 
no trouble to inquire into his military services or 
his personal character; that he did not know, 
when he began to write of him, when, or where, 
or how that distinguished oificer bad been em- 
ployed; and that,— with a common and most 
senseless prejudice, which is so often found in 
connexion with a certain class of political opi- 
nions, — he took it for granted that, because 
Lord Beresford was highly allied, he must 
necessarily be deficient in professional skill; 
and because he possessed that family patronage, 
which might bring his merits into notice, it 
must follow, as an inevitable consequence, that 
he could not be in possession of the merits that 
might deserve it. 

But, having relieved my raiod upon this my 
principal subject of interest, I return to the 
consideration of the other errors contained in the 
passage of Lieut.-Col. Napier's History, given 
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in the precediog pages. " The Portuguese 
Government," he tetls us, " whether spontane- 
ously or brought thereto by previous negociation, 
had offered the command of the national troops 
to an English General, with power to alter and 
amend the military discipline, to appoint British 
officers to the command of the regiments, and to 
act, without control, in any manner he should 
judge fitting to ameliorate the condition of the 
Portuguese army;"* and here, onthevery thresh- 
hold of the subject, the author exhibits his 
want of accurate information. He describes the 
j local government of Portugal as immeasurably 
( more liberal than it had ever entered into its 
imagination to be. What is thus stated as having 
been " a spontaneous offer, or brought about by 
previous negociation," had, at the time spoken 
of by Lieut.-Col. Napier, never entered into the 
contemplations of the Regency, and was most 

■ assuredly very foreign from their wishes. The 
proposal sent to England, and which Mr. Villiers, 
the British Minister, procured with difficulty, 
was the simple request that an English Lieut.- 
General should be sent to Lisbon, to hold there 
the rank of Marshal, and take the command of 
the Portuguese forces : but the Portuguese 
K Government, in adopting this measure, had no 
^B intention, as the gallant historian seems to 

L 
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suppose, of surrendering up that control which 
they exercised over the army and its chiefs, and 
which they had made so miserable an use of. 
It was after Lord Beresford's arrival there, that 
he had to contend for tlie powers enumerated 
above. Indeed, on accepting the appointment, 
the only conditions which he made with the 
Government at home were, that he should be 
allowed to relinquish his command and return 
to England, unless the Portuguese Regency 
would consent to the partial employment of Bri- 
tish officers, and would place in his hands the 
entire control of the army, with the consequent 
regulation of all rewards and punishments. The 
negociation for obtaining these powers took 
place after Lord Beresford reached Lisbon. The 
Regency at first positively refused to grant them ; 
and they were at length, after a world of difficul- 
ties, most reluctantly conceded to the determined, 
though conciliatory, representations of theBritish 
Minister, and on his Lordship's positive refusal 
to assume the command upon any other terms 
than those which he had originally stipulated. 
It was in consequence of the obstacles that 
occurred in bringing this matter to a satisfactory 
conclusion, that Lord Beresford remained, at a 
time so critical, nearly a fortnight at Lisbon 
before he assumed the command of the Portu- 
guese army. He arrived there on the 2d of 
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March, 1809, and his notification to the army 
as its Commander, is dated the !5thof the same 
month. Ail this is, perhaps, of very little mo- 
ment in itself: but it is certainly of consequence 
in one point of view ; it shews that Lieut.-Col. 
Napier is not always possessed of the most 
satisfactory information on the real state of those 
very matters of fact, which he does not hesitate 
to promulgate with the most admirable intrepi- 
dity of assertion. 

But to proceed to the next paragraph: " the 
Portuguese Government wished," the History 
of the Peninsular War informs us, " that Sir 
Arthur Wellesley should be their Commander : 
and the English Government oifered the situation 
to him, but he refused it; and, it is said, that Sir 
John Doyle, Sir John Murray, General Beresford, 
and even the Marquis of Hastings, then Earl of 
Moira, sought for the appointment." Whether 
any of these gallant and meritorious officers did 
or did not seek for the command, I will not 
take upon myself to decide. The first time I 
ever heard of their applications was in the 
History of the Peninsular War. But I have 
very strong suspicions that no such solicitations 
were ever urged. I do not perceive what oppor- 
tunity was afforded for those several officers 
to advance their claims. I do not believe 
that any military man in London had a notion 
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that such an appointment was in contemplation, 
till he heard that it had already been disposed 
of. With regard to one of the officers (Sir John 
Murray) whom Col. Napier names as having 
been a candidate for the situation, I am almost 
certain that he was absent on foreign service at 
the time; and, consequently, incapable of taking 
those steps to secure the command in Portugal 
which the Historian has ascribed to him; — and 
with regard to another, (General Beresford), I 
have the most positive assurance and the most 
entire conviction, that no such application ever 
was, or could have been made. Lieut.-Col. 
Napier is personally unacquainted with Lord 
Beresford ; and it is not, therefore, a matter of 
surprise, that he should know so very little of 
his general character, and have formed so false 
an estimate of the high and honourable feelings 
by which that Nobleman has been actuated 
through life. I can inform him, that my Lord 
Beresford did not ask for this employment; — I 
can further assure him, that, in the whole course 
of his long and laborious career of service, he 
never did ask for any thing of the kind ; and, 
in the present instance, I can add, that the first 
time he heard of his Majesty's Ministers having 
this foreign command at their disposal, was at 
the moment of his being desired to undertake it. 
Lord Beresford returned with the army from 
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Corunna, towards the end of January, 1 809. 
He had not been long in Town, when the com- 
mand of the Forces in Jamaica was ofFered to 
him. This proposal he declined ; because, as 
there was no chance of war in that quarter, it 
would place him out of the way of all active 
service ; and, under such circumstances, he was 
not sorry to secure an opportunity of spending 
some time with his family, of whom he had seen 
little since the year 1793. About a week after, 
his Lordship received a note from the present 
Marquis of Londonderry, then Under Secretary 
of State to Lord Castlereagh, expressing a desire 
to see him that evening. Lord Beresford called 
at the time appointed, supposing that he was to 
receive some further communication on the sub- 
ject of Jamaica; but was informed, that a pro- 
posal of moment was to be made to him, and one 
which he could not decline ; that Lord Castle- 
reagh had received the King's orders to desire 
him to proceed to Portugal, there to receive 
from the Regency the command of the Portu- 
guese army, with the rank of Marshal. Lord 
Beresford asked if any option was left him, and, 
on being answered that there was none whatever, 
but that he had received his Majesty's com- 
niands ; he simply replied that, such being the 
case, it was his duty to obey, and that he was 
thus saved a great deal of troublesome consider- 
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ation on the subject. This was all that Lot^ 
Beresford knew about the appointment whic 
he is represented as having solicited, and obtain- 
ed, after much rivalry and competition, by the 
means of parliamentary influence. He then, I 
koow, believed,— and it is not likely that CoL 
Napier's statement should have effected any! 
change in his impressions, — that the proposall 
from the Portuguese Government had 
recently arrived ; so recently, as to have ren-^ 
dered it impossible for those General Officers 
who are described as having made it the subject J 
of their applications, to have ever heard of its I 
having been received. So much for Lieut-Col. " 
Napier's assertion, that Lord Beresford and others 
had sought for this appointment. It is true the 
assertion is qualified. The author's expression 
is, " It is said;" and had he limited himself to 
the propagation of such a trumpery report, I 
should have left him in the full possession of 
all the benefit of his easy credulity. But he 
proceeds himself to deal with the report, not as 
an " on dit,'" but as a fact. He argues upon that 
which he states as a rumour, as if it were a cer- 
tainty ; and concludes, " but powerful parliamen- 
laryinterest prevailing, Major-General Beresford 
-vt& appointed." Upon an uncertain fact, our 
iM^r grounds a positive assertion. The pre- 
^isfi\saa"on dit;" the conclusion is. that Lord . 
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Beresford was preferred by favouritism and 
corruption. This is a very curious mode of 
arguing^; and it proves Lieut. -Col. Napier to be 
excessively deficient in qualifications most es- 
sential to the task he has taken upon himself, I 
mean those of a close reasoner and a sound 
logician. 

The author of the History of the Peninsular 
War has stated that " the appointment of Lord 
Beresford was the occasion of great discontent 
among many officers of superior rank, who were 
displeased that a man of no visible claim to supe- 
riority should be placed over their heads." 
Lieut.-Col. Napier has here fallen into a strange 
confusion ; he speaks of a discontent, which 
certainly did, in some degree, exists but he is 
incorrect both with respect to the time and the 
cause of that discontent. There was no one, at 
the moment referred to by the author, in the least 
dissatisfied at Lord Beresford's being named to 
the command of the Portuguese army. No one 
envied him. His post was by no means at first 
considered as an advantageous position. There 
was no other officer of his rank, at least I never 
heard of one, who, at that time, either desired 
or would have accepted it, I maintain, that 
there was no dissatisfaction either expressed or 
felt on account of the appointment itself; though, 
in one solitary instance, in that of Lord Beres- 
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Iltrd'H personal friend tlie late Sir John Murray, 
vny mlroiitf objections were made to the rank by 
wliioh il was accompanied. As a field -marshal, 
Liinl ItcresCurd necessarily acquired prfecedency 
mid cinuniand over his senior officers iu the 
HritiNh nniiy. lie was also given the local rank 
iiCim I'-iitfllKh Lieut. -General, because the Por- 
liintit'»>i- Hcj;ciicyhade8peciallydesired an officer 
til lliiit niilitiiry grade. Lord Beresford was not 
litNH ulivu Ihuii others to the unpleasantness of 
lliiH urrunjfeinont. He was most anxious-he 
iiltntii[itMd by nil means in his power— to 
iihvitilK It; and proposed to the Regency, that 
lii>iilMiiiid iindurlnkr the command of their army 
Willi lh« vaiik uf Pdrtuguese Lieut. -General. 
Tltiw |tn'p<tsilitm was rejected by them as ira- 
[tliliiliiiBltli', In'cniisti a number of very old 
I'lirMiH'ltfBtt Lieut. -(icnerals were already em- 
(iliiyml, wlin t'uuld not bo commanded by an 
iilli(it>r uf jiMilur rank in their service. At the 
prt>ii«ih>lioy iivt'i' oilier British olficers, which was 
I'lUnml upon Liml Uercsford by these arrange- 
IIiiiIiIh, dm hUc Sir John Murray most certainly 
ii<«|t)'i)iilt(Hl liiniHclf dissatisfied; but T am not 
»«'liri> llutt niiy fixed objection, even on this 
nniHiiuiI, whm advanced by any other officer. 
Tlni mtut! urneral dissatisfaction, to which Lieut.- 
(joI, Nuplflr alludes, occurred at a subsequent 
period; when, under the wise and wholesome. 
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the firm and conciliatory direction of Marshal 
Ueresford, the Portuguese army had acquired 
consistency and character; when the fashion of 
fancying that our footing in the Peninsula was 
unsound and precarious, had given place to more 
sanguine expectations ; when it became a popu- 
lar opinion that the Allied army, under the 
command of its great chief, would be able to 
maintain its position, and that its operations 
would be of permanent duration : then, I grant, 
there were many started up, who were anxious 
to occupy the ground wliich Marshal Beresford 
had cleared, to reap the harvest which he had 
sown, to calculate upon the casualties and ad- 
vantages of the position he occupied, and pretty 
loudly to express that discontent, which Lieut.- 
Col. Napier has stated fairly enough, but which 
he has not attributed to the proper portion of 
his history. Much correspondence upon the 
subject took place at the time, in which, of 
course, Lord Beresford bore his part; but this is 
a subjecton which it is unnecessary to enter, and, 
perhaps, the point has already been sufficiently 
discussed. 

I proceed to observe on another passage of the 
History of the Peninsular War. It is stated,* 
that " Marshal Beresford arrived at Lisbon the 
beginning of March (2nd), and having re- 
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ceived the confirmation of his powers fromtBi 
Regency, fixed his head-quarters at Thomar, j 
collected the Portuguese troops in masses, and 
proceeded to recast their system on the model 
of the British army; commencing, with stern 
but wholesome rigour, a reform that, in process 
of time, raised out of chaos an obedient, well- 
disciplined, and gallant army, worthy of a high 
place among the best in Europe ; for the Por- 
tuguese people, though easily misled and ex- 
cited to wrath, are of a docile and orderly 
disposition, and very sensible of a just and 
honourable conduct in their officers." So far 
the author has related in this paragraph a 
simple tale. He has adhered to the real fact, 
and has shewn himself not unacquainted with 
the general outline of aifairs, and the character 
of the Portuguese people. His praise also of the 
state of discipline which their army eventually 
exhibited, is appropriate and just. But still, the 
victim of political prejudice as he is, he cannot 
bring himself to give their zealous and intelligent 
commander the credit, which that commander's 
zeal and intelligence had deserved ; and without 
having it in his power to bring forward a shadow 
of proof in support of his assertion, he continues, 
" But this reform was not effected at once, nor 
without many crosses and difficulties, which 
General Beresford would never have overcome. 
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if he had not been directed, sustained, and 
shielded by the master spirit under whom he 
was destined to work." The former part of 
this passage, which alludes to the crosses and 
difficulties that Lord Beresford had to encoun- 
ter, is perfectly correct. It confirms what has 
already been stated with regard to the dispo- 
sition of the Regency, on investing him with 
the command of their army. But, I think, 
every reader will coincide with me, in con- 
demning the literary integrity, and protesting 
against the unfairness, of an historian who, 
without any authority, or any pretence of 
authority, can volunteer an assertion so dero- 
gatory to the fame of a great and distinguished 
commander, as that which is conveyed in the 
final period of the paragraph above quoted. 
The author has discovered a very easy and 
commodious way of damning the reputation 
and depreciating the conduct of any officer^ to 
whom his prejudices may happen to attach 
themselves. He may enjoy the satisfaction of 
having endeavoured to diminish the well and 
hard-earned fame of Marshal Beresford, tliat he 
may add another inch to the gigantic renown of 
the Duke of Wellington ; but I can inform 
Lieutenant-Colonel Napier, that he knows very 
little of that " master s|)iril'' of whom he speaks, 
if he imagines that he could have endured any 
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one, in Lord Beresford's arduous and important 
position, who required to be " directed, sus- 
tained, and shielded." The Duke of Wellington 
would not have gone on with such a person six 
months : it was his system, always to have 
effective officers in places of important trust, 
and never to interfere with those officers in the 
dispatch of what was entrusted to them, as long 
as he saw that their duties were well and effec- 
tively discharged. Taking the expressions in the 
sense which every reader will, I think, receive 
them in, I have no hesitation in affirming, that 
Lieut. -Col. Napier has no grounds whatever 
for the statement which he has made on this 
subject : and, without any further comment or 
discussion, I take upon myself to appeal from 
the authority of Lieut.-Col. Napier, to the 
authority of the Duke of Wellington himself, 
in giving it the most unequivocal and the fullest 
contradiction. I most positively declare, that 
the whole merit of the formation and the disci- 
pline of the Portuguese aniiy, is the undoubted 
property of Marshal Beresford, and that the 
Duke of Wellington had no concern whatever 
with that army, except in its after employment 
in the held. 

The History continues to- say ; " The plan of 
giving to English officers the command of the 
Portuguese troops was, at first, proceeded on 
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with caution; but, after a time, the ground 
being supposed safe, it was gradually enlarged, 
until almost all the military situations of emolu- 
ment and importance were held by English- 
men." I quote this passage merely for the 
purpose of setting the author historically right. 
The above paragraph is quite incorrect, both in 
point of fact, and in the meaning which it is 
calculated to convey. The permission to intro- 
duce English officers into the Portuguese army 
was, as I have already stated, one of the con- 
ditions on which Lord Beresford accepted the 
command. It cannot be necessary to enumerate 
the various reasons which rendered such a mea- 
sure most desirable. Many will suggest them- 
selves immediately to the mind of eveiy military 
reader : but the commander of the Portuguese 
army never, for a moment, meditated so exten- 
sive an introduction of British officers, as the 
above quotation appears to intimate. Indeed, 
Lord Beresford was unable to obtain as many 
as he required. It was not every individual 
who offered himself, whose services were ac- 
cepted; and the historian of the War in the 
Peninsula will, perhaps, be surprised to learn, 
that the English officers in the Portuguese 
service, if at all, never much exceeded 200. 
Now, there were twenty-four regiments of the 
line, of ten companies each, and 1400 rank 
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and file; there were twelve regiments of cavalry 
of 600 each ; and there were twelve battalions 
of cafadores of 600 each, and four regiments of 
artillery of 1000 men each — making, altogether, 
fifty-two regiments of the line. Some of the 
British officers were, as the author observes, on 
the staff as general officers, and in other inferior 
employments; and it consequently follows, that 
there were not, on an average, nearly four 
British officers to a corps — that is, they did 
not constitute one tenth of the officers cm- 
ployed. This, surely, is not such a proportion 
as the expressions of Lieut.-Col. Napier would 
lead one to suppose. But he informs us, that 
" all the military situations of emolument and 
importance were held by Englishmen. " I 
scarcely know what he means by situations of 
emolument; they are things in which the Por- 
tuguese service by no means abounds. If the 
author alludes to the commands of brigades 
and divisions, he would be in great error as 
to the relative number of the two nations em- 
ployed. If he alludes to the government of 
provinces, there never were more than ttco 
Britsh officers invested with such a command — 
Colonel Trant at Oporto, and, at an after period, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Austen in theAlgarves; but 
I have cause to know, that neither of these gen- 
tlemen considered his situation as valuable, in a 
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pecuniary point of view ; and, certainly, with 
Colonel Trant, the contrary was the case. In 
truth, with three exceptions, the governments 
of the Castle of Belem, of the Castle at the 
mouth of Setuval Harbour, and of the Castle of 
Oporto, (the governors of which receive some 
trifling contributions from vessels entering their 
ports), there is no such thing as a " situation of 
emolument" in the whole Portuguese service in 
Portugal; and Lieut.-Col. Napier will, perhaps, 
be surprised and gratified, on hearing that 
these three solitary "situations of emolummt" 
so far from being held by Englishmen, were 
uniformly conferred on veteran Portuguese offi- 
cers. In no single instance was a British officer 
of that service ever appointed to a situation of 
pecuniary responsibility, or in which money 
would have to pass through his hands. To 
enable them to do good service, it was Lord 
Beresford's constant care to place them beyond 
the reach of suspicion, and prevent the possi- 
bility of their incurring any of those accusations 
which originate in invidious feelings. 

Lieut.-Col. Napier concludes the paragraph, 
the commencement of which we have just re- 
marked upon, by saying— "And this, com- 
bined with other causes, gave rise to numerous 
intrigues, not entirely confined to the natives, 
and, as we shall find, in after time.* Keriouhly 
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threatening the power of the Marsha], the esist- 
eace of British intiueoce, and the success of the 
war." Something of this kind certainly existed ; 
bat, as certaialy, not to the exieot described. 
Lord Beresford, at the time, knew not much of 
these intrigues, and is still rer)' little acquainted 
with them. They nerer gave him any uneasi- 
ness, Dor distracted his attentioQ from the main 
object of his exertions to the consideratioo of 
such secondary matters. They were, perhaps, 
more serious than he appreheoded ; aud the 
author may have good reasons and authority for 
what be has advanced. He intimates, that we 
are to hear something more upon this head : 
and I do not doubt but Lord Beresford will hud 
interest and entertainment in his forthcoming 
disclosures. 

I need not make any obser^-ations on pages 
152, 153. They contain a mere recapitulation 
of the state and position of the several corps 
previously treated of. I shall only remark, that 
on these occasions, dates are very much wanted, 
and that they ought to be given in the margin. 

I proceed, therefore, to page 154, at which 
the author enters upon a discussion of the dif- 
ferent opinions entertained by Lord Beresford 
and Sir John Cradock, who was then in com- 
mand of the British troops in Portugal, on the 
subject of a military movement recommended 
by the furnicr officer. 
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It is difficult to understand why tlie consider- 
ation of this ditference of opinion between two 
general officers, from which Lieut.-Col. Napier 
intimates, though I think erroneously, that no 
results ensued,* should occupy so large a space 
in his history. Lord Beresford and Sir John 
Cradock must, I conceive, be equally surprised 
at finding a matter of private conference thus 
brought before the public. But, however, the 
author has thought fit to discuss the opinions on 
a given military point between those two officers, 
and, though he has sought for and procured 
all the arguments on one side, and never taken 
the trouble to inquire for any on the other, it 
must be owned that tlie subject is in itself a 
fair theme of historical discussion, and atfords 
a ground, on which I am not at all afraid of 
entering the lists, as the advocate of Lord 
Beresford's opinions, in opposition to Lieut.- 
Col. Napier, who has on this occasion de- 
scended from the seat of calm and impartial 
judgment, which the historian ought to occupy, 
that he may exercise his power of special 
pleading in favour of the views of one of the 
parties. 

The passage of the author's history, in \rhich 
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this subject is discussed, is not a short one ; but 
it is necessary to extract it at length, that the 
reader may be enabled to understand the point at 
issue.* " Sir John Cradock keeping the British 
concentrated at Lumiar and Saccarem, waited 
for the enemy to develope his plans, and, in 
the mean time, endeavoured to procure the 
necessary equipments for an active campaign. 
He directed magazines to be formed at Co- 
imbra and Abrantes ; urged the Regency to 
exertion ; took measures to raise money, and 
dispatched officers to Barbary to procure mules. 
But while thus engaged, intelligence arrived 
that Victor had suddenly forced the passage of 
the Tagus at Alraaraz, and was in pursuit of 
Cuesta, on the road to Merida; that Soult 
having crossed the Minho, and defeated Ro- 
maaa and Silveira, was within a few leagues of 
Oporto; and that Lapisse had made a demon- 
stration of assaulting Ciudad Rodrigo. 

" The junta of Oporto now vehemently de- 
manded aid from the Regency, and the latter, 
although not much inclined to the Bishop's 
party, proposed that Sir John Cradock should 
unite a part of the British forces to the Portu- 
guese troops under Marshal Beresford, and 
inarch to the succour of Oporto. Beresford 
was averse to trust the Portuguese under his 
command, among the mutinous multitude in 

• Vol. ii., p. 153, elseq. 
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that city ; but he thought the whole of the 
British army should move in a body to Leiria, 
and from thence, either push on to Oporto, or 
return, according to the events that might occur 
in the latter town ; and he endeavoured to 
persuade Cradock to follow this plan. 

" It was doubtful, he said, if Victor and Soult 
intended to co-operate in a single plan ; but, on 
the supposition that it was so, he considered it 
essential to drive back or to overcome one, before 
the other could come to his assistance. Victor 
was then in pursuit of Cuesta; if he continued 
that pursuit, it must be to enter Seville, or to 
cripple his opponent previous to the invasion of 
Portugal; in either case, he would be in the 
Sierra Morena before he could hear of the march 
from Leiria ; and as Cradock had daily intelli- 
gence of Victor's movements, there would be 
full time to relieve Oporto and to return again 
to the defence of Lisbon. If, however, Soult 
depended on the co-operation of Victor, he 
would probably remain on the right of the 
Douro until the other was on the Tagus, and 
Lapisse also would be contented for the present 
with capturing CJudad Rodrigo and Almeida. 

"This reasoning, so evidently unsound, did 
not weigh with Sir John Cradock, who resolved 
to preserve his central position, covering the 

)ital at such a distance as to preclude the 
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danger of being cut off from it by one army 
while he was engaged with another. ' Lisbon 
and Oporto,' he observed, ' were the enemy's 
objects ; the former was of incomparably greater 
importance than the latter. Portugal was in a 
state of anarchy equally incompatible with firm 
resistance and rapid movements. The pea- 
santry were tumultuous and formidable to every 
body but the enemy; and Bcresford himself 
acknowledged, that the regular forces were 
mutinous, disregarding their ofBcers, choosing 
when and where to rest; when to fight, and 
when to remain in quarters ; and altogether 
unfit to be trusted within the circle of the 
Oporto mischief. The British troops, therefore, 
were the only solid resource ; but they were 
too few to divide, and must act in a body, or 
not at all.' 

" Was it most desirable to protect Lisbon or 
Oporto.'' The first was near, the second two 
hundred miles off; and although the utmost 
exertions had been made, the army was not 
yet equipped for an active campaign. The 
troops were ill clothed, and wanted shoes; the 
artillery was unhorsed ; the commissariat pos- 
sessed only a fourth part of the transport 
necessary for the conveyance of provisions and 
ammunition, and no activity could immediately 
supply these deficieucies, inasmuch as some of 
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the articles required were not to be had in the 
country, and, to obtain others, the interference 
of the Regency was necessary, but hitherto all 
applications to that quarter had been without 
any effect. Was it wise to commence offensive 
operations in the North ?^Soult and Lapisse 
together were estimated at 30,000 men, of 
which above 5000 were cavalry, and he himself 
could only bring fifteen guns and 12,000 men, 
of all arms, into the field ; yet if the British 
army marched with the avowed intention of 
relieving Oporto, it must accomplish it or be 
dishonoured ! 

" Was it consistent with reason to march 
200 miles in search of a combat, which the 
very state of Oporto would render it almost 
impossible to gain, and for an object perhaps 
already lost? Suspicion was alive all over the 
country : if Oporto was already taken, the army 
must come back ; tliat would be a signal for 
fresh tnmults — for renewed cries that the coun- 
try was to be abandoned — Lisbon would in- 
stantly be in a state of insurrection, and would 
be even more formidable to the British than the 
enemy ; besides, it was impossible to reckon 
upon Cuesta's aid in keeping Victor employed. 
He was personally inimical to the English, and 
his principal object was to gain time for the in- 
crease and discipline of his own force. 
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" Victor was, apparently, pursuing Cuesta, 
but his parties had always appeared in the 
neighbourhood of Badajos, and there was no- 
thing but a weali Portuguese garrison in Elvas 
to impede his march through the Alemtejo. 
To cover Lisbon and the Tagus was the wisest 
plan : fixed in some favourable position, at a 
prudent distance from that capital, he could 
wait for the reinforcements he crpected from 
England. He invited the Portuguese troops to 
unite with him ; a short time would suffice to 
establish subordination, and then the certainty 
that the capital could not be approached, ex- 
cept in the face of a really formidable army, 
would not only keep the enemy in check, but, 
by obliging him to collect in greater numbers 
for the attempt, would operate as a diversion in 
favour of Spain. The general soundness of this 
reasoning is apparent, and it must not be ob- 
jected to Sir John Cradock, that he disregarded 
the value of a central position, which might 
enable him to be beforehand with the enemy in 
covering Lisbon, if the latter should march on 
his flank. The difficulty of obtaining true in- 
telligence from the natives, and his own want 
of cavalry, rendered it utterly unsafe for him to 
divide his army, or to trust it any distance 
from the capital. 

"Marshal Beresford's plan, founded on the 
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supposition that Cradock could engage Soult at 
Oporto, and yet quit him, and return at his plea- 
sure to Lisbon, if Victor advanced, was certainly 
fallacious ; the advantages rested on conjectural, 
the disadvantages on positivedata: it was conjec- 
tural that they could relieve Oporto; it was 
positive that they would endanger Lisbon ; the 
proposition was, however, not made upon partial 
views." 

Such is Lieut.-Col. Napier's statement of 
the advice afforded by Lord Beresford ; and 
Buch are the arguments on which he has con- 
cluded, that the advice was fallacious. In the 
Appendix to this pamphlet, I have reprinted 
some documents which the historian has him- 
self published in the Appendix to his own 
volume. I have given Marshal Beresford s 
letter of 29th of March, 1809, in which his plan 
was suggested to Sir John Cradock : 1 have 
added Sir John Cradock's answer ; and, as 1 
shall have occasion to refer to the two letters of 
the Duke of Wellington of the 23rd of April, 
1809, and the extract from his Grace's letter 
to Lord Castlereagh of the 24th of April, 
those papers will also be found at the end of 
this publication, as printed in Lieut.-Col. 
Napier's Work. With the aid of these four 
documents, I shall, I think, be enabled to set 
aside the arguments of the historian, and con- 
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sequently overthrow the conclusion which he 
has founded upon them. 

Nothing can be more foreign from my thoughts 
than any wish to treat the opinions of Sir John 
Cradock with disrespect. It appears from the 
account furnished by the foregoing extract, that 
he had many reasons for rejecting the propo- 
sition of advancing towards Oporto, which 
could not have been known to Marshal Beres- 
ford at the moment of his suggesting such a 
measure. He was, it seems, deficient in the 
necessary equipments for his troops, in beasts 
of burthen for his artillery, and in transport for 
the general purposes of the army. The want, 
also, of magazines of provisions and forage must 
have been to him of primary importance in 
coming to a decision on the movement which 
had been proposed to him. Taking the state 
of the British army to have been as the his- 
torian has represented it. Sir John Cradock 
appears not only to have been unwilling to 
advance, but may be said to have been actually 
incapable of advancing, from his position. Be- 
sides, he seems to have considered himself 
bound to abide by the determination which he 
had previously expressed to his Majesty's Mi- 
nisters. But if the reasons for pushing the 
British army forward to Leiria were so "evi- 
dently unsound," and so "fallacious" as the 
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historian has alleged, how happened it that, with- 
out any material change in the state of things 
from the time of receiving Marshal Beresford's 
recommendation. Sir John Cradock actually 
did advance the British army to that town, ex- 
actly as Marshal Beresford had recommended ? 
I do not, be it be remembered, wish to impugn 
the talents, or animadvert upon the conduct of 
Sir John Cradock ; I am anxious, as far as it is 
compatible with the vindication of the opinions 
of the distinguished officer whom Lieut.-Col, 
T^apier had so injuriously treated, to avoid all 
critique on the conduct and opinions of others ; 
— but the same military movement, under the 
same circumstances, cannot be both right and 
wrong, politic and impolitic, correct and erro- 
neous. If the proposal of advancing the army 
to Leiria " was evidently unsound '" when sug- 
gested by Marshal Beresford, the movement 
itself ought, in impartial justice, to have been 
condemned by the historian, as, at least, equally 
unsound, when put in execution by Sir John 
Cradock. 

Lieut.-Col. Napier has completely misunder- 
stood the nature of Marshal Beresford's views 
and intentions ; and on this misapprehension,— 
assisted by his total ignorance of the topography 
of the country, more particularly as regards the 
Tagus and the positions in the neighbourhood 
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frf" Lisbon, — his opinions and conclusions are 
groonded. He states that '• Marshal Beresford 
was averse to trust the Portuguese under his 
immediate command among the mutinous mul- 
titude in the citj'; but he thought the whole of 
the British army should move in a body to Leiria, 
and thence either push on to Oporto, or return, 
according to the events that might occur."* 
The author then conceives ilarshal Beresford 
to have proposed, that the British forces ahne 
should proceedagainstOporto. Thiswas entirely 
contrary to the fact. He has probably been led 
into this error by a passage of the Marshal's 
letter of the 29th of March, ISOQ.f which says, 
" upon the subject of marching a British force 
to Oporto, under the actual circumstances and 
under the consideration of the various points 
from which the enemy at present threaten us, 
we had yesterday a full discussion, and which 
renders it unnecessary for me now to recapitu- 
late the several reasons which induced me to 
submit to your Excellency's consideration the 
propriety of advancing the British forces to 
Leiria, to be then pushed on to Oporto, or 
otherwise, as the information from different 
parts may render expedient." It is, I conclude, 
the above passage which has led the author of 
[the History of the Peninsular War to state that 
[ Marshal Beresford wished the British forp§ . 

• Vol. ii., p, l.'j.l, f Appendix. No. I. 
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alone to proceed to Oporto. There is no other 
part of his letter which could warrant siich an 
inference. Indeed, the whole of the remainder 
is contradictory of such an opinion. The 
Marshal's proposal was, that the British 
troops should, in the first instance, move to 
Leiria. Now, the author has correctly stated 
that the Portuguese forces were collected 
at, and in the vicinity of Thomar. Has it 
escaped the observation of Lieut. -Col. Napier 
that this town is in a parallel line with Leiria, 
. either as to tlie base or final possible object of 
the proposed movement ? The two places are 
equidistant from Lisbon and from Oporto ; and, 
in proposing that Sir John Cradock should 
advance his army to Leiria, Lord Beresford's 
object was, that the British should be brought 
into a parallel line with the Portuguese. The 
author will find also, that in speaking of a fur- 
ther movement being made upon Oporto, the 
Marshal always adopts the plural form of ex- 
pression ; as, for instance, " supposing on our 
arrival at Leiria, Oporto offered a prospect of 
holding out till we could reach it ; " or again, 
" Victor, by the time he could hear of our move- 
ment, would be in the Sierra Morena." But 
the last paragraph but one of the Marshal's 
letter, is quite decisive as to his views upon 
this subject, while it also evinces his deference 
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to the opinioQ of Sir John Cradock. " It is for 
your Excellency to judge, under the actual cir- 
cumstances, of the propriety of this movement 
towards Oporto, not only for the British troops, 
but also for those of the Allies, as by my instruc- 
tions, I must consider you as commanding the 
Allied armies ; and the time is now certainly arrived 
for what efforts they can make being combined. 
Undoubtedly their being employed in separate pro- 
jects, will cause each falling separately, and without 
advantage to the common cause." It must be 
remembered, as the letter states, that Marshal 
Beresford had, on the very day preceding, most 
amply and personally discussed the subject 
in agitation ; that he was not anxious to re- 
state his views upon it ; and that, writing with 
the consciousness of their being known and 
understood by Sir John Cradock, he did not 
feel it requisite to enter into a more minute 
and detailed explanation of them: but how the 
author could possibly overlook those passages 
in Marshal Beresford's letter, which intimate 
that, in his ultimate designs with regard to 
Oporto, he contemplated the advance of the 
W/o/e Allied army, Portuguese as well as British, 
is a mystery which I confess myself unable 
to fathom. 

But, having corrected one misapprehension 
of Lieut. -Col. Napier's, I must proceed to 
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observe, that he has strangely perverted Lord 
Beresford's meaning in another part of the Ex- 
tract from his History, novi' under consideration. 
In summing up that Commander's arguments 
for the advanced movement, he makes him say, 
that " it -was douk/ul yfhelher Victor and Soult 
intended to co-operate in a single plan." But 
what says the written document from which this 
representation of his views is made ? It gives, 
as his principal reason for recommending the 
advanced movement, " that there appeared dii in- 
tention of such co-operation.'" Of course, the 
Marshal speaks of the existence of such an in- 
tention as a matter of uncertainty ; for what but 
the most infatuated presumption would venture 
authoritatively to pronounce on the measures 
which the commanders of an opposing army 
might, or might not, have in contemplation ? 
Besides, Lord Beresford, in corresponding with 
Sir John Cradock, would naturally intimate his 
sentiments upon such a subject, without at- 
tempting to dogmatise, by too positive an asser- 
tion of them. But it does appear to me, that 
Lieut.-Col. Napier might most clearly have 
seen, from the terms of the Marshal's letter, 
that he was as certain as the nature of the case 
would allow him to be, that such a junction of 
the French forces, under Victor and Soult, was 
really meditated at the moment. The Marshal 
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was right; and he ought, in common justice, 
to have received from the author of the History 
of the Peninsular War, the same credit for his 
military sagacity, which in some subsequent 
pages we find so lavishly bestowed on Buona- 
parte for foreseeing the Duke of Wellington's 
movement by the valley of the Tagus, towards 
Madrid : than which, by the bye, there is no 
other possible route from Portugal. It appears, 
from the evidence afforded by Lieut.-Col. 
Napier himself,* that Lord Beresford had ex- 
actly divined the intention of the enemy ; nay, 
that he had anticipated the very orders of Buo- 
naparte, in which the three corps of Soult, 
Victor, and Lapisse, are directed to co-operate: 
—and yet his " reasoning,"' the wisdom of 
which is proved by facts, and by the docu- 
ments recorded in the author's own volume, is 
condemned as " evidently unsound." Marshal 
Beresford, looking at the theatre of war, and 
the condition of the opposing armies, takes the 
same view of the whole as Buonaparte himself 
took ; and Lieut.-Col. Napier, forsooth, — with 
a very superficial knowledge of the circum- 
stances of the time, and scarcely any of the lo- 
calities, — sits calmly down by his fireside, with 
his pen in his hand, and has the presumption 
to record that those views are " evidently 
unsound." 
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Now, I must confess, that, lookiug back upon 
Marshal Beresford's reasoning on this point, and 
considering it under all the weight of the histo- 
rian's censure, I cannot perceive the unsound- 
ness of it. Napoleon had given orders, that 
the three corps should co-operate ; because, I 
conclude, he thought such a measure necessary 
for the capture of Lisbon, and the expulsion of 
the English from Portugal. Admitting the full 
force of his great authority, it would be ima- 
gined, that the object of his enemy would be to 
anticipate and counteract his plans ; to prevent 
the union of his forces, and to defeat one corps 
before the others could be brought up to accom- 
plish so dangerous a combination. I cannot 
perceive what other course an English General 
could prudently have adopted, who entertained 
any intention of retaining his position in the coun- 
try. Does Lieut.-Col. Napier really think that 
it would have been wiser to have waited for the 
completion of Buonaparte's instructions; to have 
remained inactive till the junction of these three 
corps, amounting, he informs us, to 60,000 men, 
was effected; and then, with our redoubtable 
army of 14,000 British, and the Portuguese 
army (which the author says would not have 
withstood 10,000 French), to have rested upon 
our arms, in expectation of the approach of the 
enemy ! The circumstances turned out pretty 
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nearly as Lord Beresford's letter had predicted. 
Marshal Soult did remain on the right of the 
Douro, waiting for, at least, the co-operation of 
Lapisse. This was perfectly known to the 
Marshal Beresford, by the means of intercepted 
letters, and also from the urgency and anxiety 
which the learned General Loison exhibited, 
when he came upon the Douro, at Pezo de Re- 
goa and at Villa Real, to gain intelligence re- 
specting the position of Lapisse. Could Soult 
have procured the co-operation of the latter, he 
would necessarily have come into direct com- 
munication with Marshal Victor : and it was 
clear he was waiting for that co-operation which 
he had a right to expect ; because he knew that 
instructions to effect it had bepn given by Na- 
poleon. Lord Beresford's opinion, with regard 
to Marshal Victor, was equally realised. He 
never turned his face towards Portugal. It is 
true, that some of his parties had appeared at 
Merida, but this fact ought never to have weighed 
in the consideration of his final object; for there 
are innumerable reasons, which no military 
reader can require to have detailed, which would 
lead a General to fling out flanking corps to as 
great a distance as circumstances would with 
impunity admit. General Lapisse, it is true, 
did not remain on the Portuguese frontier, nor 
attempt Ciudad Rodrigo or Almeida; but the 
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instructions of Napoleon, sufficiently justify 
Marshal Beresford's view of the line which that 
General was likely to adopt : and it is now 
clear that any other view would have been 
"unsound." 

I fully concur in the account which the 
author has given of the anarchy that prevailed 
in Portugal, and of the insubordinate and muti- 
nous state of the army at this period. Had he, 
however, inquired how it happened that this 
confused and wretched state of things was 
changed, at once, into a state of order and 
discipline, he would have discovered that this 
incalculable good was effected by the conduct, 
energy, and decision of that very Lord Beres- 
ford, whose talents and services he exhibits so 
strong a predisposition to undervalue. Indeed, 
notwithstanding all the prejudices by which he 
is influenced, the author does in one place 
admit that such was the fact. 

Passing on, however, to the subject in im- 
mediate discussion, it is demanded, and with 
great apparent emphasis, by Lieut.-Col. Napier, 
"Was it most desirable to protect Lisbon or 
Oporto?" Now, this, except in one point of 
view, that of securing a retreat, was not the 
question to be considered at that moment. The 
real question to be then considered, was, — 
" Whether we did or did not propose to hold 
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Portugal, and finally to assist and co-operate 
with the Spaniards?" If we did not, can 
Lieut.-Col. Napier inform us for what reason- 
able object a British officer was appointed to 
take the command of the Portuguese army? 
But if we did propose to hold Portugal, and 
finally to assist the Spaniards, — ^which was 
the principle that Lord Beresford argued upon, 
— then the nature of the inquiry becomes 
changed; and we should ask, *^ What was the 
best mode of obtaining and keeping possession 
of Portugal, always taking care of Lisbon as 
the base of our operations, and as the means of 
securing a retreat in case of reverse ? " In pro- 
posing his question, whether it was most de- 
sirable to protect Lisbon or Oporto, the author 
says, " the first was near, and the second 200 
miles oflf." Most assuredly the first was near ; 
very near, indeed ; we were in it. But I cannot 
think, that Oporto's being 200 miles off*, ought 
fairly to be considered as any objection to Lord 
Beresford's proposition; for, had his opinion 
been acted upon, the points of departure would 
have been Leiria and Thomar ; and from these 
places it was, that the prudence and advantage 
of marching towards Oporto was to be deter- 
mined. In the above positions the Allied forces 
would have been 80 miles from Lisbon, and 120 
from Oporto ; and, as I shall shortly shew they 
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could not have been turned by Marshal Victor, 
they would, therefore, by taking those posts 
have covered Lisbon as eflfectually as if they 
had been stationed at Lumiar and Saccavem. 

Considering the Allied army as stationed at 
Leiria and Thomar, with a view to the defence 
of the Tagus, its left division would appear to 
be thrown forward ; since Leiria, though at an 
equal distance from Lisbon with Thomar, is 
farther from any other part of the Tagus above 
Santarem. But that could be of little moment 
imder the existing circumstances ; and the right 
division might be said to be actually on the 
Tagus, at Abrantes and Punhete, where there 
were Portuguese troops in connexion with 
Thomar. I have said that Lieut.-Col. Napier 
has scarcely any local knowledge of the country, 
and to this extraordinary ignorance, his appre- 
hension of the army's advancing to any distance 
from Lisbon, his dread of the operations of 
Victor, and his alarm for the safety of the 
capital, are all to be ascribed. He conceives 
that Marshal Victor could pass the Tagus at 
any point from its source to its mouth, which 
he might choose to fix upon. Indeed, he ap- 
pears to assert this as a fact : " Soult alone, 
then," he says, " was no longer formidable 
to the capital; but that which weakened him, 
increased the oflfensive power of Victor, who 
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was now at the head of 30,000 men, and might 
march straight upon Lisbon, and through an 
open country, the only barrier being theTagus, 
a river furdabk in almost all seasons."* It ex- 
hibits a very culpable disregard of accuracy 
and precision in any military man to speak thus 
generally of a river of such extent as the Tagus ; 
and strictly speaking, according to the letter of 
the text, I am led to suppose that Lieut.-Col. 
Napier considers the Tagus as a river that may 
be forded every where, and at almost every 
season. This being quite an error, all the 
arguments founded upon it must necessarily be 
erroneous. I will give a brief description of the 
river, and I will be a little more precise in my 
account, than the author has condescended to 
be. The Tagus, from the bar or embouchure 
to Lisbon, may be considered as an arm of the 
sea, and is at all times navigable for the largest 
vessels of war. Its narrowest point opposite to 
Lisbon, is one mile and a quarter in breadth. 
From this place it opens above Lisbon into a 
vast lake, about three leagues wide, which 
reaches nearly to Salvaterra on one side, 
and Villa Franca on the other. For the first 
twenty miles above Lisbon, to Villa Nova, it is 
still navigable for brigs. Above Villa Nova, to 
Vallada. which is thirty-six miles from Lisbon, 
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the tide flows, and the river is not fordable at any 
season of the year. From Vallada to Santarem, 
a distance of twelve miles, the river is generally 
full and rapid; and, though in this part, during 
a very short time in the summer months, fords 
may be met with, they are extremely bad and 
very little used. From Santarem to Abrantes 
is a distance of thirty-two miles; and between 
those towns, during a few of the summer months, 
the Tagus may be forded almost at any spot. 
But the author errs most widely, in supposing 
that the river has any ford, in a/ty place, except 
during the very height of summer. From the 
time of the first rains, which fall towards the 
latter end of September, to the month of June, 
it would be a very rare occurrence to find a ford 
below Abrantes, or, indeed, within the frontiers 
of Portugal. An officer, with twenty ■ years' 
experience of the country, assures me that he 
never heard of such a thing. The French army, 
under the command of Massena, in 1810, arrived 
on the Tagus on the 6th or 7th of October, and 
remained on it till the beginning of March;* 
they held, at first, the whole tract of country on 
the right bank of the Tagus, from Villa Franca 
to Punhete, at the mouth of Zezere; and, for 
the whole time, they had occupation of the 
space from Santarem to the Zezere, and, in- 
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deed, almost to Abrantes. Now, during I 

pcrifNl, neither they nor the Allied army ^wtuch 
WHH puMted on the opposite bank of the Tagns 
diirinff the latter part of the time) ever discovered 
or heard of tiiich a thing as a ford. For a 
eonniderublc time the French had possession of 
llii> rl^lit bank, without any troops to oppose 
tlii'iii (III tlu! left; and yet, as care had been 
tiikt'ti til rciDove all the boats, they never fouDd 
It ixjHnibh: tu send a detachment to the left bank 
or liilfi the Alcmtejo side. 1 am not a^rare 
tlutt more than one kucIi detachment was ever 
kiiiiwii 111 \»iHn, and that came over in a boat 
IViirii Suiitart'in, and returned the same night. 
Tim TiiKUM, then, it in iniinifest, could not have 
\uh'u Ibnli'd by Victor at the time in question, 
«l iiiiy [Kiiiit between Lisbon and Punhete; now 
ht'in tha Ze/.ero falls into it, at right angles from 
till' iiHi'tl), iitiH, being also unfordable at that 
Mi'iiniiii, ilnuiK iinotlitT barrier to Thomar and 
l.ii|i'lu, Nlnnild 1\m enemy have passed the Tagus 
|ij tlin niBtward. It is then manifest, that (after 
IfMivInK the [iruper ffarrisons in such places to 
the rear un might appear necessary) the real 
(lenlrul poHiliuii for an army, having to defend 
I JnIiiiii hk"''"** ^ combined attack from different 
qimrter», would bn the pos;ition recommended by 
Lord Uerusfurd. With the English and Portu- 
9 armicft thuK advantageously posted, could 
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General Lapissc have marched to Abrantes ? Did 
not our taking up that position effectually sepa- 
rate Soult from Victor ? The latter was in pos- 
session of no means of crossing tlie Tagus ; he 
had with him neither pontoon nor bridge equip- 
age of any kind ; and llie river, from the fron- 
tiers of Portug;al, was rolling down, as is always 
the case at this season of the year, a rapid, 
heavy, mighty, unfordable mass of water. Sup- 
posing Marshal Victor had, as Lieut. -Col. Na- 
pier points out, marched to Almada, what result 
would have ensued /^Many of the good ladies 
of Lisbon would, I dare say, have suffered con- 
siderable alarm ; but, with a British Admiral in 
the harbour, armed with ail the resources of his 
own fleet, and supported by the marine and 
arsenal of Lisbon, what could Marshal Victor 
have effected ? Lieut.-Col. Napier does not 
appear to be at all aware of the danger of such 
I a situation. But, setting that consideration 
aside, what injury could he have done with his 
field pieces? He must very soon have dis- 
covered the error of his movement; and, after 
his march from Aldea Gallega to Almada, con- 
vinced of the disadvantages and perils of the 
position in which he had placed himself, would 
lose very little time in commencing his retreat. 
But, be that as it may, I have shewn, satisf; 
torily I trust, that, at the season of these trans- 
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actions, the Tagvs was nowhere fordable ; that 
Marshal Victor could not have passed it so 
as to place himself in the rear of the Allied 
forces at Leiria and Thomar; that, occupying 
those positions, we prevented Soult and Victor 
from attempting a junction without the danger 
of being separately attacked ; while, by the 
same movement, Lapisse was incapacitated 
from carrying his orders into execution, and 
placed beyond the reach of Victor's assistance, 
even h&d he been on the opposite bank of the 
Tagus. The historian recommends Saccavem 
and Lumiar as advantageous and proper posts 
for the defence of Lisbon. On this point I 
differ with him entirely, and conceive that his 
opinion must originate in ignorance of the coun- 
try. I have no hesitation in asserting that, under 
the circumstances in which he places the British 
troops, no prudent General would venture to 
risk an action in that position. Lieut.-Col. 
Napier's approbation of this position seems 
grounded on the notion of its affording great 
facility for retreating to the ships in case of 
defeat; but would it not be a most injudicious 
measure to give battle on a field so near the 
place of embarkation ? If the army were de- 
feated, would not the enemy be intermingled 
with them, pell-mell, upon the shore, and most 
etfectually preclude the remnant of the troops 
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from taking refuge in the vessels ? Would not 
this be more especially the case where there 
was so great a superiority of cavalry t 

But waiving the above objection, the posi- 
tion so highly approved by the author, would 
have been faulty in every respect. Place the 
British army at Saccavem and Lumiar ; and 
how is all the ground, of some miles in extent, 
from its left to the Tagus at Belem, to be de- 
fended ? The enemy could without difficulty 
turn it by Luz and Benfica, and would meet no 
obstacle in placing themselves in the rear of our 
position. They would be nearer the place of 
embarkation than ourselves ; and, being in our 
rear, might occupy Belem before us. It must 
be remembered, that there was not, at this time, 
any preparations whatever made, either by 
works thrown up on favourable points, or by 
secondary positions near Lisbon, to cover a 
retreat, or retard a pursuit ; though, in truth, 
these could not have been of any material ad- 
vantage, where the field of battle was so near the 
point of embarkation. Besides, as I have said, 
the enemy, by turning the left of our position 
round Lumiar, would be nearer Belem than the 
British. The position of Saccavem and Lumiar 
might, perhaps, have been a very good post for 
the English army, if we could have secured all 
the advantages, and prevented our enemy from 
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discovering the disadvantages of the situation. 
But does Lieut.-Col. Napier forget, that the 
opposing army was commanded by Marshal 
Soult, a general not subject to overlook any 
weakness in his adversary's position? Does he 
forget that the French were most fully ac- 
quainted with the ground, from having been in 
possession of it so short a time before ? Thus I 
have shewn, and, I trust, to the satisfaction of 
the reader, that the position so much commended 
in the History of the Peninsular War, was im- 
proper in every point of view: that, looking to 
the position of the enemy's corps, neither Lisbon 
Dor its environs could be considered as affording 
a central, but, on the contrary, a very retired 
position ; and that by advancing the troops to 
the spot recommended by Marshal Beresford, 
they were placed in a situation which really was 
a central position ; and where, under all the 
circumstances, their retreat, if found necessary, 
could have been as safely effected, as if they had 
been stationed in the more immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Lisbon. 

The author, in aid of his opinion on this point, 
maintains that the course dictated by prudence 
was to wait quietly near Lisbon the approach of 
the united enemy, in order that time might be 
afforded Marshal Beresford for putting the Por- 
tuguese troops into a state of discipline, and not 
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to risk what he calls positive danger from the 
army of Victor. Surely this is very contradic- 
tory. If we could not depend upon a few days 
to execute the proposed march from Leiria to 
Oporto — or say from Lisbon, if you will — what 
time could the Marshal depend upon for the 
stupendous work allotted him by Lieut.-Col, 
Napier? That author has himself described 
the condition of the Portuguese army, and has 
truly observed that the whole of it vi^ould not, 
at that moment, have resisted 10,000 French. 
What time then must it have required to make 
it equivalent to the 30,000 troops which Mar- 
shal Victor and General Lapisse could have 
added to the corps of Marshal Soult ? The 
author has not weighed well these matters. 
As to the argument, that a retrograde movement 
of the British army would be the signal for a 
general defection of the Portuguese nation and 
troops. Lord Beresford did not, at the time, 
agree in such a belief; nor has he, I suspect, 
ever discovered any reason since for changing 
his opinion: and as to the principle, that if the 
British army marched with the declared inten- 
tion (which, by the bye, was never proposed by 
the Marshal) of relieving Oporto, they would be 
dishonoured if they did not succeed ; it is such 
an extraordinary notion for any military man to 
entertain, and so contrary to the sentiments by 
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which all Generals are influenced, and on which 
all armies are conducted, that I shall not attempt 
to enter upon the discussion of it. The author 
in his text has enumerated very carefully, not 
only the primary, but the secondary reasons for 
not advancing the Allied army, which, from the 
misapprehension I have already pointed out, he 
speaks of as the British army ; but he has either 
not remarked, or has omitted to mention, the 
secondary reasons that could be urged for the 
advance. It will be recollected, that Marshal 
Beresford only proposed, in the first instance, 
that the Allied forces should be placed at 
Thomar and Leiria, and that, after our arri^'al 
there, the positions of the enemy's several corps 
should be considered, and the subsequent opera- 
tions of the English and Portuguese determined 
upon. That his opinion was rejected is very 
true ; but that it made its impression, and was 
not upon more mature reflection considered " as 
evidently unsound," are facts established by the 
advance of the British troops to the very point 
he had recommended, within a fortnight after 
the advice had been received. Matters of fact 
are, on all occasions, very stubborn things to 
deal with ; but the British army being once 
posted at Leiria, Lieut.-Col. Napier suddenly 
changes his sentiments. It is no longer Lord 
Beresford's recommeadation that is to be con- 
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demned; but Sir John Cradock's movement that 
is to be defended ; and the partial advocate begins 
to cast about him for another set of arguments, 
by which hie own previous reasonings may be out- 
weighed. He would tell us that circumstances 
were altered, and that the plan suggested by Lord 
Beresford, ought to be viewed in a very different 
light from that in which it had been regarded 
aboutaweek before: and why? because General 
Hill had arrived with 5000 troops and 300 artil- 
lery horses ! This reinforcement was indisput- 
ably an advantage; but not so great as to account 
for the sudden revulsion in the author's senti- 
ments. But has he forgotten the circumstances 
by which that advantage was more than coun- 
terbalanced ?— Has he forgotten the entire de- 
feat and great slaughter of Cuesta's army at 
Medillim, on the 28th March ; the occupation of 
Oporto by Soult, and his being allowed, from 
encountering no opposition, to occupy theMinho, 
with all the Partido d'Oporto, even to the south 
of the Douro as far as the Vouga ; to seize the 
fortress of Valen^a; to open his communication 
with Tuy ; to reinforce his army with the gar- 
rison and the recovered sick, which he had left 
in that town ; and to bring up his whole park of 
artillery?- -These are immense advantages. But 
Lieut,-Col. Napier has not once referred to them. 
When Lord Beresford's proposal was made. 
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Oporto was unsubdued ; the numbers to protect 
it, were great; and, with the assistance of the 
works which had been thrown up, were fully 
equal to the task. It is true they were, as de- 
scribed in Lord Beresford's letter, turbulent and 
insubordinate ; and I agree M'ith the author that, 
according to ordinary calculation, little was to 
be expected from their efforts ; but still there 
was the chance that, as the enemy approached, 
they might submit and be more amenable to 
control ; and they were, at all events, animated 
by the strongest feeling of enthusiasm against 
their assailants. We had seen what this feeling 
had effected in other parts of the Peninsula, 
contrary to all expectation and belief; and were 
we to put out of sight the very recent conduct 
of the peasantry at Caminho, who had attacked 
and defeated the French upon their landing, and 
had foiled Marshal Soult in his attempt to pass 
the Minho? — But, admitting that the prospect 
of resistance at Oporto was as bad as the author 
considered it, yet why should the British army, 
by remaining as far as possible from the scene 
of action, be rendered incapable of taking ad- 
vantage of any favourable event which might 
occur? — I need not inform Lieut. -Col. Napier, 
that casualties often happen in war, which in 
the hands of a skilful commander may decide 
the fate of a campaign; why should the Allied 
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army be placed ia a position where such lucky 
chances could by no possibility be turned to 
good account? Who, at the present moment, 
would venture to determine what effect the 
advance of the British army might have bad on 
the tumultuous and multitudinous assemblage 
of defenders of Oporto? But, I think it very 
easy to shew, that the advance of the 12,000 
British (that is even before the arrival of General 
Hill's division) with the same number of Portu- 
guese, ill-disciplined as I grant they were, 
would have been a highly advantageous move- 
ment; and that Marshal Soult could not have 
opposed them to the south of the Douro. Take 
his force, on arriving at Oporto, as high as 
16,000 effective men, and it will be seen he 
could not have brought a force south of the 
Douro more than equal to the British force 
alone. Had we advanced as was proposed, and 
immediately threatened him, it was not possible 
for him, at a moment when he was in possession 
of nothing but the town of Oporto ; when he 
had not yet opened any communication with his 
corps and park of artillery at Tuy ; when the 
Count D'Amarante, who had recaptured Chaves 
and passed the Tamega, was pressing on to- 
wards Oporto ; and when the town itself was 
full of an inimical and exasperated population : 
it was not, 1 say, possible for him under such 
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■^circumstances, to have left less than 6000 men to 
guard it ; say 3000 infantry and 1200 cavalry, with 
a proportion of artillery. Let us take Marshal 
Soult's 18,000, as consisting of 15,000 infantry 
and 3000 cavalry, — I give him a full proportion 
of infantry, as it would be the most advantage- 
ous force in the country he was in. The garrison 
left at Oporto, would reduce him to 12,000 
infantry and 1300 horse, and we'll say 24 pieces 
of artillery ; as he could not in common pru- 
dence leave less than six with the troops in his 
rear. The English numbers are reckoned rank 
and file, that is, of fire arms; the French include 
all officers, non-commissioned officers, drum- 
mers, kc; so that our 12,000 British would be 
very nearly equal in number to the French. 
Then, again, there would be the 12,000 Portu- 
guese, and, though these, at the time, were 
really very indifferent troops, yet the enemy must 
put something to oppose them; and, in estimat- 
ing that 4000 would be required for this service, 
we certainly do not state more than is neces- 
, sary, when we consider that the Portuguese 
would have the advantage of the countenance 
and example of the British. Now as to the 
artillery, it appears by Lieut.-Col. Napier's 
account, that Soult brought 30 pieces with him 
to Oporto; and he says, that the British, at the 
end of March and beginning of April, could not 
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have more than tifteeu guns ; but in this estimate 
he has omitted to mention the Portuguese artil- 
lery, which, at this period, was by no means 
inconsiderable, and ready to march. This corps, 
so far as the mere serving of field-pieces went, 
was infinitely more advanced m its discipline 
and capability than the troops of the line, either 
infantry or cavalry, and could certainly have 
added twenty-four, or even thirty pieces to the 
fifteen British. Thus the Allied army would, in 
every respect, have been superior to any force 
which Marshal Soult could prudently have 
brought against them south of the Douro; or, 
indeed, to his whole 18,000 men, had he aban- 
doned Oporto, and brought them into the field — 
as the Portuguese, from the beginning, never 
exhibited any deficiency of courage. It is evi- 
dent that this was the feeling and opinion of 
Marshal Soult himself. He never risked any 
thing beyond a strong advanced guard south of 
the Douro. This retreated rapidly on the first 
appearance of the British army ; and, a very 
short time after, that great Officer himself 
retired with equal precipitation from Oporto. 
Is it an unfair conclusion, to suppose that, 
had the Allied army boldly advanced at the 
moment suggested by Lord Beresford, the same 
result would have ensued? We will suppose 
then, that, had the English army with its ally 
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advanced sooner, Marshal Sonlt would have 
withdrawn his troops to the north bank of the 
Douro ; this was the only alternative that re- 
mained for him, if he refused hazarding a battle 
on the south, We will also suppose that the 
Allies had followed him. Such a movement 
would have obliged the French commander, 
unless he retreated, to have kept his forces 
united. It would have prevented his sending 
those troops to the Tamega, by which the forces 
of General Silvierawere defeated and dispersed ; 
it would equally have prevented the junction of 
the forces and materiel at Tuy, and the relief of 
that place from the Spaniards who were sur- 
rounding it ; and who, after their success at 
Vigo, would have been greatly encouraged and 
augmented. Besides, Lord Beresford had al- 
ready dispatched General Botilho* from Trasos 
Montes to the Minho province, to collect the 
many troops which were then scattered about, 
and to encourage and feed the insurrection. We 
should also have had time to furnish and pro- 
vision Valen^a, an important fortress on the 
Minho, and the only one tenable in those parts, 
which was entirely destitute, and fell, in con- 
sequence, into the power of Marshal Soult. 
Had we thus menaced that General on the 

" The author, in p. 277, notices this officer's being there, and calls 
liim the Insurgent General Bouthiolo. 
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Douro, and prevented his sending off detach- 
ments to the eastward and northwai"d, we should 
ave had General Silviera's corps pressing closely 
!pou Oporto — we should have had the force 
' from the Minho province, though of a still infe- 
rior quality, co-operating to the same etFeet, 
from the north — we should have effectually cut 
off all supplies from the enemy — we should have 
had time to victual Valenjay — Tuy would have 
been left to its fate — the disasters to Silviera's 
corps would have been prevented — and I think 
it evident that, under such a state of things, 
Soult couM not, and, judging from his after pro- 
ceedings, would not, have long remained at 
^B&iporto. As I have before said, all these se- 
^^feidary considerations in favour of an earlier 
^Tiovement to Leiria, and thence to Oporto, have 
been omitted by Lieut.-Col. jVapier. But 
it appears to me no more than just to place 
them in the balance, for as much as a military 
reader may think them worth, against the argu- 
ments for itol advancing, which the anthor has 
most liberally detailed. But the fact is, that 
his ignorance of the state of the Tagus, has led 
him throughout to argue upon a false basis. 
Had he been accurately informed upon the vari- 
ous circumstances of locality which I have 
endeavoured to explain, I rather suspect that he 
would not have yielded so ready an assent to 
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those opinions on the subject, which he has so 
strenuously endeavoured to support. 

I have said, that the advance of the British 
army to Leiria, within so short a time after 
Lord Beresford's proposal— in less, I think, than 
fourteen days — fully proves that his views 
were not at the moment considered so very 
unsound and erroneous as Lieut. -Col. Napier 
has represented. But the historian, sensible 
that this advance of the British army, so very 
soon after its having been recommended, would 
appear to favour its propriety, adds, as one rea- 
son for its adoption, that the measure was pressed 
upon the British commander with unceasing 
importunity, and most especially by Marshal 
Beresford. I certainly cannot undertake to say 
what may have passed between Marshal Beres- 
ford and Sir John Cradock upon this subject. 
Besides the interview on the 28th, and the letter 
of the 29th of March, there appears to have been 
a Council of War held in the first week of April, 
the date of which I am not informed of.* On 
all these occasions, I do not doubt but Marshal 
Beresford urged his opinion with the energy and 
firmness that distinguish his character ; but, that 
Sir John Cradock should have been swayed by 
any undue importunity of his, or by any influence 

• Tliia Council ia mentioned by Lieut-Col. Napier, p. 262 ; but he, 
IS usual, gives no dates. 
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except a perception of the wisdom of his scheme, 
appears to me excessively improbable, if, indeed, 
the circumstances of the time did not render it 
impossible. After stating his opinion, as it was 
his duty to do, and placing that opinion upon 
record, I can hardly think that Lord Beresford 
could have acted so inconsistently with his usual 
habits on such occasions, as to endeavour to 
extort by importunity a concession, which he 
had been unable to obtain by argument. But, 
in fact, was not the thing impossible ? Lord 
Beresford departed from Lisbon on the 8th of 
April, leaving Sir John Cradock still opposed to 
bis views of advancing to Leiria, and had no 
further communication with the British com- 
mander on the subject, till those very views 
had been carried into execution, and they met, 
wetween Leiria and Thomar on the 24th of the 
same month. The author, however, is right in 
saying that Marshal Beresford was the only one 
Jin the council of war who very decidedly advo- 
cated an advance ; though I have reason to 
apprehend that there were shades of difference 
upon that subject. However, his opinion was 
eventually acted upon ; and looking back im- 
partially upon it, after the lapse of so many 
years, it is, I think, an opinion which can 
require no excuse ; but which, on the contrary, 
_ does the highest credit to his military character, ^^J 
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If, indeed, any further argumeut was required 
to shew the soundaess of the Marshal's views, 
the most final and conclusive argumeut might 
be found, in the conduct of the newly arrived 
commander. The advance of Sir John Cradock 
to Leiria had so far justified the opinion of Lord 
Beresford, as to shew that no danger to Lisbon 
was to be apprehended from its adoption. In- 
deed, the historian has lost sight of that appre- 
hension, and appears to entertain considerable 
doubts respecting the soundness of his own 
judgment in that point. He labours hard, and 
he feels considerable difficulty, in reconciling the 
decision and the acts of the Duke of Wellington, 
with the line of conduct which he had been pre- 
viously supporting. He says (and mark his words) 
" Sir Arthur's plans were, however, neither 
hastily adopted, nor recklessly hurried forward : 
like Cradock, he felt the danger of removing far 
from Lisbon, while Victor was on the Alemtejo 
frontier ; and he anxiously weighed his own 
resources against those at the enemy's disposaL" 
I shall first observe, that no one, I believe, will 
accuse our great General, of " hurrying reck- 
lessly on;" nor do I comprehend why such a 
phrase is introduced ; but as to this feeling 
about not advancing too far from Lisbon, which 
is pressed upon the reader's attention in the 
above quotation, I fancy that the anxiety which 
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the author has here ascribed to the Duke of 
Wellington, will not be borne out by facts. On 
his Grace's arrival in the Tagus, he found the 
army already at Leiria ; and, as to his plans act 
being hastiti/ adopted, if such a word is meant to 
convey any thing like imprudentlif, it is impos- 
sible for any thing to be more true than the 
author's statement ; but that his plans were very 
quickly adopted, Lieut.-Col, Napier has himself 
established beyond a doubt, by printing in his 
Appendix, the Duke of Wellington's letter to 
Lord Castlereagh. The Duke arrived al Lisbon, 
as related by the author, on the22d of April. He 
wrote to Sir John Cradock and Lord Beresford on 
the 23d ; on the 24th, before he had seen either, 
that is probably within forty-eight hours of his 
landing in Portugal, he writes to Lord Castle- 
reagh, " lifitendto move upon Soult, so soon as lean 
make some arrangements upon which lean depend, for 
the defence of the Tagus, either to impede or delay 
Valor's progress, in case he should come in while 
lam absent.'' Nothing then can be more clear, 
than that tliis plan was quickly determined 
upon. The Duke of Wellington did not, as in- 
sinuated by the author, feel much alarmed by the 
danger of removing far from Lisbon. No part of 
his Grace's letter justifies such an assertion; 
unless, indeed, the mention of precautionary 
measures for the security of the Tagus may bear 
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such a construction : but the security of the 
Tagus had not been previously overlooked. It is 
true, as the author observes, that thi&great Gene- 
ral weighed his means ; and he found that he could 
strengthen the Tagus frontier, and yet retain quite 
force enough to march against Soult. Now, it 
has been said, that he decided upon the line he 
would adopt within forty-eight hours after his 
arrival in Portugal : and that he was not very long 
in putting his plan into operation, will appear 
very evident from a comparison of dates. He 
was personally in Coimbra on the 2d of May, 
and all his army were there united on the 5th. 
Allowing then three days' march from Leiria 
to Coimbra, the troops must have commenced 
their march from the former town about four 
days after the decision announced by the Duke 
of Wellington to Lord Castlereagh on the 24th. 
That there was nothing in these quick and 
energetic proceedings, which had not been ma- 
turely weighed and considered, and determined 
on sound principles, the result has most dis- 
tinctly proved ; yet, though the author's expres- 
sions are literally true, when he says, that " Sir 
Arthur Wellesley's plans were neither hastily 
adopted nor recklessly hurried forward," the 
notion which they are calculated, and apparently 
intended, to convey, is, I apprehend, entirely 
erroneous. This sentence is put forward as a kind 
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of out-work to cover the author's retreat from 
his former opinions. As Lieut.-Col. Napier 
finds it convenient to approve on the 24th, the 
course of operation which he disapproved on 
the 23rd, of April, he is anxious to make it 
appear to the reader that the Duke of Welling- 
ton was himself in suspense respecting it ; that 
it was adopted after a world of painful delibera- 
tion; and that there were strong counterbalanc- 
ing arguments in existence, which might have 
persuaded him to an opposite course:—" His 
plans were not hastily adopted :" but where are 
the author's proofs of this ? How does it appear 
that the Duke of Wellington ever, for an instant, 
entertained a doubt as to the line he would pur- 
sue 1 Can any practical military reader imagine 
a decision more rapidly formed, or more ener- 
getically carried into execution? It was charac- 
teristic of the man. His quick and compre- 
hensive mind caught at a single glance the whole 
posture of affairs, and as instantly perceived the 
manner in which they ought to be dealt with ; 
and he as rapidly resolved and entered upon 
that dispatch of the measures which his judg- 
ment pointed out as necessary. It must be 
remembered that the scheme, thus instantly 
adopted and acted upon by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, was the very same which Lord Beres- 

. ford had recommended before his arrival : and, 

t F 2 
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sanctioned by such an authority, it can require 
no further vindication against the cavils of Lieut.- 
Col. Napier. 

It appears to me, that the historian of the 
Peninsular War never feels very easy under 
the opinions he has adopted. Although he is 
not aware of the false basis on which much of 
his reasoning is founded, the labour with which 
he supports his position, evinces the difficulties 
in which he feels himself involved by it. At one 
time,* the author makes the British commander 
" fixed in some favourable position, at a prudent 
distance from Lisbon, where he could wait for 
the reinforcements he expected from England." 
What authority he had for the expectation of 
these reinforcements, I am wholly unable to 
discover. They are not enumerated, or even 
hinted at, in SirJohnCradock's letter of the 29th 
of March ; and the reader of his History must at 
once observe, that, in defence of this very same 
position, the author several times insists on the 
uncertainty in which the British commander was 
left, as to the intentions of his Majesty's Ministers 
with regard to Portugal, and his doubt whether 
they meant to defend it or not. I need not say 
this involves an absurd contradiction. If reinforce- 
ments were expected in addition to those which 
had arrived even before the 29th March, there 
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could be DO doubt of tbe intentions of the British 
Ministry ; and yet the author alleges,* as one of 
the causes which, on the Duke of Wellington's 
arrival, made a change in the circumstances, 
that the intentions of the British government 
until then *' had been doubtful ; tliey were no 
longer so." To whom were they doubtful? 
Surely the British General, who had seen 
an officer so recently sent from this country to 
take the command of the native troops ; who had 
lately received considerable reinforcements; and 
who was waiting for more, to commence offen- 
sive operations : — Surely it is not possible that 
this General could, at the same time, be, as 
Lieut. -Col. Napier has described him, paralised 
by doubts as to the intention of tlie Government 
in England. 

1 will here take an opportunity of correcting 
an error of the author's, though it has no re- 
ference to the main object of my pamphlet, 
which arises from his misunderstanding a sen- 
tence in the Duke of Wellington's letter to Lord 
Castlereagh of the 24th April. Under the 
influence of this mistake, lie proceeds to pass 
the censures of history upon the conduct of his 
Majesty's Ministers. " Sir A. Wellesley," says 
Lieut.-Col. Napier, " landed on the 22d April, 
and on the 24th signified to the British Minis- 

• I'ngc 27C. 
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ters, that, affairs being in the conditiiin ctmtait' 
plated by them, it wat his inten^on to asttone the 
emnmand of the army. A circumstance worthy 
of attention, as indicating that the defence of 
Portugal was even then considered a secondary 
object and of uncertain promise. The deliver- 
ance of the Peninsula was never due to the 
foresight and perseverance of the English 
Miniirters, but to the firmness and skill of 
the British Generals, and to the courage of 
troops, whora no dangers could daunt, and 
no hardships dishearten, while they remedied 
the eternal errors of the Cabinet."* 

Here the Ministers, the objects of the his- 
torian's lavish condemnation, are the victims of 
his own misapprehension. When the Duke of 
Wellington spoke of "affairs being in the con- 
dition contemplated by them," I can venture 
to say, that no allusion whatever was designed 
to the political state of the country, or to our 
future transactions there, or to any question 
whether it was or was not to be defended. His 
expressions had merely a personal reference 
to the condition in which he found the com- 
mander of the British forces on his arrival. If 
the Duke of Wellington had found Sir John 
Cradock pursuing any military operation, 
whatever stage that operation might be in, 
the government at home had consented that 

• Page 26<. 
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tlie command was not to be taken out of his 
hands; but that he should enjoy thecredit of com- 
pleting the movement which he had projected. 
If, for instance. Sir John Cradock had decided 
on following up the recommendation of Marshal 
Beresford, and proceeded from Leiria to attack 
Soult at Oporto, he then would have been 
found in a military operation ; he wonld not 
have been interrupted in the execution of it; 
" affairs would not have been in the condition 
contemplated by the British Ministers ;" and 
I have every reason to believe that, under such 
circumstances, the Duke of Wellington would 
have returned to England. But on his arrival, 
he found, " as had been contemplated in Eiigla?id," 
that military operations were suspended ; that 
no active measure was immediately intended ; 
and he, therefore, says to the King's Ministers, 
that, ^'Jinding affairs in the condition contemplated 
by them, it was his intention to assume the 
command of the army." Thus the only question 
was, whether the future operations in the 
Peninsula were to be carried on by Sir J. 
Cradock, or the Duke of Wellington; and not 
the question supposed by the author, whether 
they were, or were not, to be carried on at all. 
The author continues " not that he (the Duke 
of Wellington) wavered between offensive and 
defensive movements." True, and this cor- 
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roborates what I have endeavoured to prove, 
and, if it agrees with the letter, does not at 
all agree with the spirit, of the first part of 
the paragraph, — "for a General of his discern- 
ment could not fail to perceive that if the 
French were acting upon any concerted plan, 
the false march of Lapisse upon Merida had 
marred their combinations, by placing a whole 
nation, with all its fortresses and all its forces, 
whether insurgents, regular troops, or auxili- 
aries, between the armies of Victor and Soult, 
and that neither concert nor communication 
could longer exist between those Marshals." 
This passage is very flowingly writ; it is richly 
oramented with " all the pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war ;" and it must necessarily 
impose upon those readers who are unacquainted 
with the country, and ignorant of the relative 
positions in which the several corps of the con- 
tending parties were stationed. Lieut.-Col. 
Napier speaks of a whole nation, with all its 
fortresses and all its forces, disposed in most 
formidable array to oppose the enemy; — but I 
really know nothing of any fortresses, and as 
little of all the forces which would necessarily 
have impeded his progress. If Victor marched 
by Caceras towards Abrantcs, he would pass 
by Portalegri, and leave Elvas on his left, 
which (if he passed through the Alemtejo) is 
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the only fortress that would in any manner 
interfere with his line. If, on the other hand, 
he recrossed the Tagus at Alcantara, or Almaraz, 
or both, — the only places, in fact, at which he 
could have passed,— and entered by Lower 
Beira — which, as the author has justly stated, 
is a very bad route for an army— then there 
was no fortress at all between him and Marshal 
Soult : for, notwithstanding the author's account 
of Abrantes, there was not, at this period, the 
vestige of a fortification at that place. And, 
lastly, if the enemy had chosen to enter by 
Upper Beira, he could even then have left 
Almeida greatly to his right, which is the only 
fortress in that direction. All this was equally 
and even more decisively the case had Lapisse 
remained on the Beira frontier, to which, 
indeed, he could have returned as easily as he 
had departed. I perfectly agree with the author 
that this forward movement of Lapisse was a 
false one. But I do not agree with him, that 
had the British force (the auxiliary he alludes 
to) remained at Lisbon as he advocates, it 
would have been between Victor and Soult. 
To elucidate this, — ^though can it scarcely require 
it, — we will suppose with the author that the 
Tagus is fordable at all seasons of the year; 
that Victor has passed it between Villa Franca 
and Abrantes, below Villa Franca any common 
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map will shew the impossibility of its being 
passed ; and that the British occupied their old 
position of Saceavem and Lumiar. How is 
the British army placed between the two corps 
in question ? Victor would find it in a retired 
position near Lisbon, from GO to 80 miles to 
his left ; and by occupying the right bank of 
the Tagus from the Zezere to Galga6, thence 
to Torres Novas and Rio Mayor, might either 
advance to Santarem, or wait the junction of 
Soult; while the British, — to which the Portu- 
guese at and near Thomar must have retired,— 
would have been cat off from all the northern 
provinces. So much for Lieut.-Col. Napier's 
central position;— Lisbon, though the pivot of 
operations, as the place from which our re- 
sources must be derived, was not, as I have 
before said, under the circumstances of the 
time and the situation of the enemy's corps, a 
central position : it was, on the contrary, a very 
retired position; and, had our army remained 
there, the whole country would have been left 
open to the enemy to communicate with each 
other, or form their junction immediately, when 
and where they pleased. I repeat, and I think 
it possible that Lieut. -Col. Napier, now he is 
better informed, will agree with me, that the 
emplacement of the Allied forces where Lord 
Beresford had always recommended, if it could 
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effect no more, at least effected this : it placed 
them really in a more central position ; it effec- 
tually prevented Victor and Soult from attempt- 
ing a junction without their incurring almost the 
certainty of being separately attacked ; and it 
would not render Lapisse's march on Abrantes 
the less imprudent. To which it may be added, 
that the army was there well placed to support 
the troops left for the defence of the Tagus, as 
well as to take advantage of whatever fortunate 
occurrences might happen in the north ; while, 
as I have shewn, it could not be turned, or cut 
off from its communication with Lisbon. 

The author continues, '* Soult's offensive also 
was evidently exhausted." — It might be insuffi- 
cient, but I cannot see how it could be ex- 
hausted more than on its arrival at Oporto. 
During his residence there he had been enabled 
to get his artillery, detachments and invalids 
from Tuy and other places, and had had time 
to rest and refresh his troops.—" He (Soult) 
might establish himself firmly in the provinces 
beyond the Douro, but he could not alone force 
his way to Lisbon, a distance of 200 miles, 
in a season when the waters were full, and 
through a country tangled with rivers, moun- 
tains, and defiles." — I agree fully in the author's 
conclusion, but not in the reasons on which he 
grounds it. There is something curious in his 
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discovering that these, comparatively trifling 
rivers, are all full at this season of the year, after 
having described the Tagus as every where ford- 
able. But where are these mountains, which 
Lieut.-Col. Napier has placed between Oporto 
and Lisbon ? There are some small, and, at 
times in the winter season, difficult rivers be- 
tween Coinibra and Oporto ; but as their course 
is short, so the rain ceasing, their force is soon 
expended, and the impediments they present are 
of short duration. The great difficulties, offered 
by these rivers, and by the nature of the ground, 
are between Oporto and the Vouga. There is 
here a tract of difficidt country, if well defended; 
but this was all in the undisputed possession of 
Marshal Soult. His advanced posts were on the 
Vouga : and he could, when he pleased, have 
passed that river and arrived at Coimbra. Now, 
from that place to the lines, the Duke of 
Wellington did not find, on his retiring after 
the battle of Bussaco, any position which he 
thought sufficiently good to occupy for a day. 
It is unnecessary, therefore, I conceive, to say 
any thing more respecting the nature of that 
part of the ground. No preparation was at 
this time made where the lines were afterwards 
established; and Lieut.-Col. Napier might have 
added to the other reasons which he has alleged 
for preferring an attack on Marshal Soult to one 
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on Marshal Victor, this, which was the real and 
substantial reason of the Duke's movement, and 
which the historian lias failed to mention : that 
if the army had been taken across the Tagus, 
unless a considerably greater detachment of 
troops than was necessary to defend the river 
had been left behind, Lisbon would have been 
left open to Soult, who had no real obstacle in 
his way, except the presence of the troops, 
between Oporto and the capital. For, it must 
be observed, that the discontents and conspira- 
cies in his corps, though known early io May 
to the British chiefs, were on the 24th of April 
as unknown to them, as they were to Marshal 
Soult himself, and consequently would have had 
no influence in preventing his marching against 
Lisbon. Indeed, from the time of his arrival 
at Oporto, nothing could have prevented his 
adopting this measure, except his consciousness 
of the insufficiency of his means. It is in the 
next paragraph that the author says the Tagus 
is fordtible in almost all seasons:* this, as I have 
abundantly shewn, is an error of the first im- 
portance ; and the foundation being so frail, all 
I the reasoning that is erected on it must neces- 
sarily fall. Marshal Victor could no more have 
passed the Tagus then, than Marshal Massena 
could in 1811. But the author affirms, that 
• Page 266. 
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'* amovement of Victor's, or even the semblance 
of it, towards the river, would perforce have 
drawn the Allied armies on that side ; and that 
then Soult coming down the Mondego, might, 
from thence, connect his operations with Victor 
by the line of the Zezere, or advance at once 
on Lisbon, as occasion offered." The Allied 
army — posted as Lord Beresford advised, and as 
it was posted on the 24th of April, and having 
the Tagus defended — would completely prevent 
such movements by the enemy. Soult would 
have been attacked singly, with vastly more 
advantage than at Oporto; while Victor would 
have been incapable of assisting him. And, 
though our author has not shewn how they 
could communicate to arrange this co-operation, 
which they never did nor ever could, I am quite 
at a loss to see how their operations could have 
been carried on by the line of the Zezere. This 
river has no communication with, or approxi- 
mation to the Mondego : they both receive their 
source on opposite sides of the same mountain, 
the Estrella, and flow from it in opposite direc- 
tions ; the Mondego descending from its west 
side, and running southward and westward ; 
and the Zezere, descending from its east side, and 
running southward until it falls into the Tagus 
on its right, and consequently its northernly 
bank. But Victor was to the south of the 
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Tagus ; and how, in this position, he was to 
communicate with Soiilt, who was far away to 
the north of it, by the line of two rivers that 
hare no connexion with each other, it remains 
for Lieut.-Col. Napier to explain. — It 's a rid- 
dle! — "■' Davus suvi non (Edipus." But all this, 
if practicable at all, was equally practicable 
whilst the army remained in Lisbon or its 
neighbourhood. In that position, being about 
70 miles from the spot where the Zezere falls 
into the Tagus, it could have offered no resist- 
ance either to Soult's march to tlie Zezere, or to 
the Tagus, or to whatever point he might have 
fixed upon for covering Marshal Victor's passage 
over the river. Yet, even then, it would have 
been found a very difficult and a very tedious 
operation, though unmolested by an euemy and 
assisted by a friend. 

The author, in summing up the resources 
which the English General possessed on the 
24th April, to enable hira to undertake the cam- 
paign, begins with "his central position." Does 
he mean his own so much admired central posi- 
tion near Lisbon, or the advanced centra! posi- 
tion now occupied by the Allies ? or has he two 
central positions? This I don't understand. 
He then proceeds to the strength of the British 
army, which it is clear he stretches to its 
utmost, though 1 will not impugn it. He then 
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takes the Portuguese troops of the line, which 
he states at 10,000 armed aud organized. He 
might have represented these in a manner more 
favourable to his view of the case ; and, there- 
fore, taking the two together, he would, perhaps, 
on the whole be rather below the mark as to the 
number of our forces. He next mentions 
Trant's and Silviera's corps. Trant's could not 
be called a eovps, nor was it ever intended it 
should be one. That officer had been sent by 
Lord Beresford from Lisbon with instructions 
appropriate to the existing circumstances. He 
did good service ; but he had very few troops 
under his command. There were next, the 
militia and ordonan^as, which the author styles, 
andnot very improperly with regard to the period 
of which he is speaking, the insurgent force ; 
though the militia (of which Silviera's corps was 
mostly composed, for he had but two infantry 
regiments of the line with him) was not actually 
such. He, in the fifth place, mentions the for- 
tresses, and among them he includes Abrantes, 
which, at this time, was no fortress at all, nor 
any thing more than a very strong position. He 
then speaks of our marine resources, and sums 
up the whole with the assistance which might 
be expected from the army of Cuesta. I do 
not think he has attached more importance to 
this last point than it deserves ; but why should 
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Lieut.-Col. Napier 7iow begin to count upon it, 
when, at a former period, not a month indeed 
before, he denied tiiat Lord Beresford's pro- 
position could be in any degree supported by 
the consideration of this means of strength, 
and absolutely asserted that no advantage 
whatever could be derived from it. He did not 
indeed object so much to the inefficiency of the 
force, as to the personal feelings and qualities 
of Cuesta, which were described as being of 
such a character as would necessarily destroy 
the usefulness of any body of men that might 
be entrusted to his command. This force was 
still at the disposal of the same General ; will 
the author condescend to inform us in what 
manner the personal feelings and qualities of 
Cuesta had changed within the course of a little 
month, so as to render those troops valuable 
in the end of April, which were entirely value- 
less in the end of March ? In estimating this 
force at 35,000, the historian has not diminished 
its numbers ; but it appears only 25,000 were 
at hand. This is immaterial to the present 
question. The point of numbers has nothing 
to do with my argument, which is merely to 
shew that Lieut.-Col. Napier writes from pre- 
judice, and not from reason ; that the army, 
which is inefficient to day, becomes efficient 
to-morrow, exactly as it suits the purpose of 
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the moment; and that the General, who— 
when it is desired to discredit Marshal Beres- 
ford's proposition, — is represented as unworthy 
of his trust ; when it is wished to commend 
the movement of the Duke of Wellington, 
becomes suddenly metamorphosed, by the 
alchemy of this ingenious writer, into a person 
not in any way disqualified for his station. 
I take it for granted that this is all right and 
proper; but to plain men, not versed in the 
intricate paths of the modern school of trading 
literati, and who are content to read books 
instead of writing them, it certainly bears a 
very extraordinary aspect. The author says,* 
** in case of Victor's entering by the Alemtejo, 
Cuesta had promised to follow closely in his 
rear." This promise was not made previously 
to* the arrival of the Duke of Wellington, or it 
would have held good for the advance of the 
armv from Leiria while under the command 
of Sir J. Cradock; it could not have been 
made between the time of his arrival and the 
24th April, when he resolved on an advance ; 
it therefore could have had no influence in 
determining the Duke of Wellington to ope^ 
rate against Oporto, and is consequently, 
wholly inapposite to the subject in question. 
Besides, it is quite contradictory to all that 

• Page 269. 
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the author had previously stated with regard to 
the disposition of Cuesta, when arguing against 
the soundness of Lord Beresford's proposition. 

But having touched upon the subject of 
General Cuesta, I shall proceed to shew, as I 
think I can, that the historian's " reasoning, 
on this point, is evidently nmoiiiid." "It was im- 
possible," he tells us, " to reckon upon Cuesta's 
aid in keeping Victor employed, he was per- 
sonally inimical to the English ; and his prin- 
cipal object was to gain time for the increase 
and discipline of his own forces." Now, 
admitting that these feelings existed, and that 
they would operate as the author has asserted,— 
a supposition which, in passages already cited, 
the author has himself contradicted,— yet I 
would ask him whether he can possibly suppose 
that, if Cuesta had seen an opportunity of 
engaging Marshal Victor, he would not^ 
without any thought or wish of benefiting the 
English — for his credit's sake, from motives 
of fair personal vanity, from an honourable feel- 
ing of ambition, and, above all, for his own 
country's cause, have taken the best advantage 
of that opportunity ? The battle of Medellin 
gives a most undeniable and satisfactory answer 
to the question. It not only shews that Cuesta, 
whatever may have been his disposition towards 
the English, was perfectly sincere in his hatred 
g2 
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of the French ; but it also disproves the view 
of Cuesta's object, which Lieut. -Col. Napier 
has given in the latter part of the last citation. 
So far from its " being his principal object to 
gain time for the increase and discipline of his 
forces," at the very moment in question, Cuesta 
had voluntarily come down, with his whole 
force, to seek Victor, and to give him battle. 
For it must be remembered that all this reason- 
ing of the historian has reference to opinions 
formed on the 29th March, 1809, when the 
battle of Medellin was unknown at Lisbon. 

But even putting Cuesta out of the question, 
and admitting that he would have acted accord- 
ing to the strange views of the author, there is 
another principal person, and one of considerable 
moment too, who has been entirely overlooked ; 
— I mean Marshal Victor. Ought not the histo- 
rian to have turned to him, and considered what 
view he would most probably have taken of the 
state of affairs ; and how he would have acted 
under them ? The author had every advantage in 
shewing the nature of that commander's views, 
as he wrote his History when he could not fail of 
beinginformedofwhat they really were. Marshal 
Victor could never, in the first place, have been 
acquainted with the private feelings of Cuesta; 
and even had he heard of them, the attempt 
of Cuesta at Medellin would have sufficiently 
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informed him, that, in the mind of the Spanish 
General, hostility to Eng'land did not, by any 
means, imply a kindly feeling towards France. 
If the Spanish General had been successful in 
that battle, which he most assuredly desired, 
and was not far from being, although the inte- 
rests of the British had never entered into his 
contemplations, what greater benefit could he 
possibly have done them? Thus then Victor, 
the movement of whose force was the only 
thing, after all, in which the British had really 
any concern, would be compelled to act mili- 
tarily, and to guard against any attack from 
Cuesta; so that, as long as Cuesta and his 
force kept a position to the north of the Sierra 
Morena, and towards the Spanish Estremadura, 
Victor Would, in proportion to the numbers and 
condition of that force and its means of obtain- 
ing reinforcements, be kept at bay, and inca- 
pable of pursuing his ulterior aims. The French 
General shewed, by passing the Tagus in search 
of Cuesta, that he considered it necessary to 
get rid of him entirely, before he undertook any 
measures against Portugal. Any military ob- 
server, at the time, after Victor's passing the 
Tagus, and both previously tu and after the 
battle of Medellin, would have said ; If " Mar- 
shal Victor has any hostile intentions against 
Portugal, he will not proceed in them til! 
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he has entirely delu'ered himself of Cuesta." 
Nothing, I think, can be more clear than this : 
but when the author, writing with the fullest 
knowledge that the French General was acting 
contrary to the instructions he had received 
from Buonaparte, and taking; upon himself a 
great responsibility^ a responsibility increased 
by his being fully aware that other Generals 
were, by the same instructions, combined in 
operations with him, whom he was, in a great 
degree, leaving to their fate; when any mili 
tary man, like Lieutenant- Colonel Napier, 
writing with a knowledge of these things, 
seems natural for him to conclude that so great 
an officer as Marshal Victor would not, under 
such circumstances and such a responsibility, 
have left Buonaparte's orders unexecuted, unless 
he possessed some very cogent reason which 
might justify bis apparent disregard of them. 
That reason could be no other than his conceiv- 
ing it most imprudent to comply with his 
orders whilst Cnesta's force was threatening 
his flank or rear, if he attempted to make an 
entry into Portugal. Thus, though Lord Be- 
resford had originally surmised that it was 
intended for the three corps of Soult and Victor 
and Lapisse to act combinedly against Por- 
tugal; it was equally just to see, after the move- 
ment of Victor, that that General, whatever his 
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instructions might be, would not attempt to 
carry them into effect, whilst Cuesta, with a 
Spanish army, was in his front, or so imme- 
diately in his neiglibourhood. It was not, I 
conceive, then, on such very unsound reasoning, 
that Marshal Beresford proposed to take advan- 
tage of this posture of affairs, and to cripple one 
of the parties before the other could, or would 
come to his assistance. It was the view taken 
and acted upon by our great Captain, on the 
very first glance at the state of things, as is 
manifest from his letter to Lord Castlereagh. 

I shall conclude my remarks on those pas- 
sages against Lord Beresford, which are found 
in this part of Colonel Napier's History, with 
some observations on the change of circum- 
stances which, as he pretends, had taken place 
between the 29th March and the 24th April. 
He informs us,* that "when the British com- 
mander refused to advance, the Portuguese 
troops were iusubordiuate and disorganised, 
they were now obedient and improved in dis- 
cipline." If this was really the case, which it 
was; what can palliate the injustice and par- 
tiality of the author, or excuse the cold, slight- 
ing, contumelious manner in which his work has 
treated the firm, energetic and indefatigable 
commander, who, in the space of one short 

• Page 27S. 
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month, was capable of effecting so extraor- 
diniiry a change in the character of a whole 
urniy ! This at least, despite of all controversy, 
wiiN the sole and entire act of Marshal Beres- 
ford. In this month, he had surmounted the 
groRttist ditticulties, which he either had or 
cotild have to encounter. He had to contend 
with and overmaster them, while the enemy 
wns ill tlio country, and might be hourly 
expected to advance. Surely, to any candid 
and unbiassed historian, this victory over a 
tumultuous and undisciplined rabble, this 
creation, in a space of time incredibly short, 
of an orderly and effective military force out 
of the confused and jarring elements of a law- 
less mob, evinces a knowledge of mankind ; 
a skill in the various principles by which the 
human heart is actuated ; and a facility in 
influencing and .directing them, which have 
always been respected as talents of the most 
valuable kind, and ranked among the exclusive 
churacti^rialics of the highest class of minds. 
Tliu possL^Nsion of these qualities by Marshal 
Uereslbrd might have Bhewn Lieut. -Col. Napier, 
had nut tlmt gentleman's iiitellectual vision been 
BO thickly oft'uacated by the mists of party pre- 
judicem, tlmt the Commander who had achieved 
such a work, would not be found incapable of 
the greatest things ; and it might also have 
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taught him " to assume a virtue if he had it 
not," and exhibit some little shew of humility; 
when he, a mere soldier of theory, presumed 
to discuss the abilities, the opinions, and the 
conduct of so able and experienced an officer. 

The second point, in which the author con- 
siders the circumstances as having changed, is, 
that " the English army had scarcely any 
cavalry, and that four regiments had since been 
added."* Be it so^I have already admitted that 
the British commander, on the 29th of March, 
might have many reasons for forming au opinion 
different from Lord Beresford's ; but I do not 
think that, in general, the historian has fur- 
nished him with the best. 

The third point is, " In the middle of April, 
Cuesta was only gathering the wrecks of his 
forces after Medelliu ; he was now at the head 
of 35,000 men."t 

I think there cannot be a stronger proof that 
the author feels conscious how defective his 
own arguments are, than that which he has 
exhibited in the above quotation. Why does 
he so lightly slip into the middle of April ? — 
most evidently because the 29th of March 
would not have served his purpose. Here, 
again, in stating a matter of fact, the author has 
so arranged his materials, that the reader's 
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miod receives a most erroneous impression 
with regard to the state of circumstances, as 
they must have appeared to Lord Beresford 
and Sir J. Cradock, at the moment the question 
of the advance to Oporto was agitated between 
them. 

It is very true, that in the middle of April, 
" Cuesta was gathering together his forces after 
his defeat at Medellin;" but why is this put in 
contrast with the 29th of March ? At that time, 
the Enghsh Generals were not aware of the 
defeat of Cuesta, but supposed that, instead of 
being employed in gathering together his dis- 
persed forces, he was still keeping Marshal 
Victor in check with an unbroken and highly 
animated army. It is on the posture of affairs, 
as they appeared to the officers assembled in 
Lisbon up to the 29th of March, that all rea- 
soning on this subject should be grounded. 
What might be the state of things a fortnight 
after, or even a day after Sir John Cradock's 
refusal, is nothing at all to the purpose. As far 
as Ciiesta's army was concerned, the argument 
for an advance was stronger on the 29th of 
March than at the time approved by Lieut. - 
Col. Napier ; though very shortly after the 
battle, notwithstanding its results, the state of 
the belligerents, as far as that state" might effect 
our judgments or operationSj became pretty 
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nearly the same as before it; indeed. Marshal 
Victor's intention of attending to Cuesta's 
movements became more apparent. 

The fourth and last point on which our author 
grounds his pretence of a change of circum- 
stances, is, " The intentions of the British 
Government had been doubtful, they were no 
longer so."* I have already alluded to this 
subject. I never did, nor do I now believe that 
the intentions of the Ministry were at all doubt- 
ful; or, at least, any more so than the chances 
and circumstances of war might unavoidably 
render them. For example, when Lord Beres- 
ford was sent out to take the command of the 
Portuguese army, it was known in London that 
Marshal Soult was then on the Minho; that he 
was attempting liis way into Portugal ; and 
that he might possibly have reached Lisbon 
before the English General arrived there. Had 
such been the case, though it was decidedly the 
intention of the Ministers to defend Portugal, 
as far as was wise and prudent ; yet they could 
not surely have been blamed had they desisted, 
on finding themselves deprived of that advan- 
tageous position which they had been in posses- 
sion of, when their decision had been originally 
made. They could not, with justice, have been 
accused of changing their intentions, because 
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they ceased to prosecute them, as a forlorn 
hope, after all the circumstances had changed 
on which their intentions had been grounded. 

I shall wind up my notice of this part of the 
author's History with a quotation, which will be 
found the best commentary that can be made 
on his Lisbon position ; and in which I entirely 
coincide with him, more especially in its con- 
clusion : — "The Spanish Government and the 
Spanish Generals were importunate for offensive 
movements, and lavish in their promises of 
support ; and the English General was as eager, 
for he was at the head of gallant troops, his foot 
was on the path of victory, and he felt that if 
the Duke of Belluno was not quickly disabled, 
the British army, threatened on both flanks, 
would, as in the case of Sir J. Cradock, be 
obliged to remain in some defensive position 
near Lisbon, until it became the scorn of the 
French, and an object of suspicion and hatred to 
the Spanish and Portuguese people." How 
enviable and excellent a position ! and, if this 
was its character under the Duke of Wellington, 
in what respect, and on what account, was it to 
be considered as more favourable under any 
other commander ? 

It is almost unnecessary to pursue the author 
any further on Lord Beresford's account. But, 
perhaps, if I were to leave any thing concern- 
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ing that distinguished officer uncommented 
upon, it might be considered that I acquiesced 
inLieut.-Co]. Napier's relation and conclusions. 
I shall therefore take a hasty notice of what 
remains, and correct some errors in his state- 
ment, as to what he calls corps, and the num- 
bers of the troops which were with his Lordship 
on the Douro. If Lieut.-Col, Napier chooses 
to refer to Marshal Beresford's orders of the day, 
in the volume of 'Ordems do dia, for 1809,' he 
will find the corps brigaded, in the order of the 
I Ith of May, given at Lamego. I have already 
stated, that Col. Trant's was not a corps; and 
the troops he commanded, on the advance from 
the Vouga, could not have exceeded 1,000, or 
1,200; but I cannot be accurate as to the num- 
bers. 

Sir Robert Wilson merely commanded a bri- 
gade ; the composition of which may be seen in 
the order above referred to. He belonged to 
the corps under Lord Beresford's own orders ; 
he was to form the intended advance of that 
corps ; and, under that view, was sent forward 
from Coimbra, in the manner correctly stated 
by the author : — ^but his was not a corps, and 
still less was it a separate one. This, with the 
following brigades, formed Lord Beresford's 
corps (Vannee. 
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Sitviera, who (as Lieut.-Col. Napier will see 
by the same order, was brigaded in like man- 
nerl commanded the two regular regiments Le 
had with him, the 12th and 24th, with the two 
loiUtia regiments of Braganfa and Moncorvo; 
Ihcrtr was one brigade of militia, under Br.- 
General Mozinho ; there were the brigades of 
Major-! icDeral Bacelar, and of General Lopesde 
Soma: there was also the British brigade, under 
G«aerat Tilson ; and the whole corps together 
amounted to 12,(KXJ men; which, in one place, 
Ihe author, writing from erroneous information, 
st»U\$ al iUiAKX). That is, that all those corps 
UiiitiHl would anuHint to such a force. He does 
iwt, in truth, tver make the corps which he 
idtut* undei Lord Bereslbrd's immediate orders, 
aiuimut to li.tXkO; but he gives large corps to 
KVim* of the iienerals, w ho, in reality, only coin- 
nuiutleil bri^des. 1 merely make these obser- 
Vfttuui* lor the sake of the truth of history, and 
that Ihvse cireumstances may be stated as they 
Wtdty wt'iv. When Silviera acted alone, in 
TVt\» OS Moutes, he commanded a division there, 
having with his own brigade (hat of Br.-General 
Miv/,inho, whicli was composed of militia regi- 
ments of that province, with some cavalry and 
light artillery. But all were now included in 
tht! force under Lord Beresford's immediate 
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orders, and amounted, as 1 have said, to about 
12,000 men, 

Lieut. -Col. Napier'saceount of the adventure 
of Major Dulcnig, at the Ponte Novo, near 
Ruivaens, is, I have no doubt, correct, as to 
the orders which D along received from Mar- 
shal Soult, and the danger which both those 
officers conceived to be attached to the en- 
terprise in hand. The relation given of it 
by Lieutenant-Col. Napier, is, I know, taken 
from the French accounts of the day; but, 
as for the resistance of the Portuguese, they 
made none ; not a shot was fired. There was 
a small party of peasantry on the spot, who had 
been placed there by Lord Beresford's aide-de- 
camp : these,- — who had been selected from the 
few that would remain after hearing of the 
approach of the French army, — had all, without 
any precaution, fallen asleep. In this situation 
they were surprised; and, with the exception 
of one man who got off badly wounded, and 
gave the alarm in Ruivaens just in time for the 
English aide-de-camp to escape, they were all 
massacred. The Portuguese made no resistance 
whatever ; a circumstance easily accounted for, 
as they were merely peasantry, and armed as they 
could best provide themselves for the occasion. 
As to the reason, which the author has ascribed 
"ortuguese, for not destroying the Bridge, 
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that tbey were lotb to prevent the French from 
retreating: if they reasoned so far, they might 
have proceeded one step further, and argued, 
that if the French got away they would return 
as^ain; but that, if the Bridge was destroyed, 
they would be got rid of for ever. This would 
have been a much better, and more simple 
mode of reasoniDg. But these poor people had 
no such ideas. They had a decided hatred to 
the French, and a great regard tor their own 
lives; and they, consequently, wished to inflict 
as much injury as they could on the enemy, 
without exposing themselves to a great deal of 
danger. Such is the short and natural explana- 
tion of their conduct; but historians are very 
seldom satisfied with simple causes. The 
bridge of ^liserella had for its defenders the 
same class ot" persons, actuated by the same 
desires and apprehensions. This will account 
for the trifling defence made there. It appears, 
as stated in a Memoire written and published 
by an officer of Souit's army, that the gallant 
Major Dulong and seventeen others, were 
wounded at this spot. As the post is a strong 
one, it is clear that the defenders could have 
done little more than have discharged their arms 
and fled. 

Lieut.-Col. Napier says,* "there was evi- 
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dently a failure in the operations of Marshal 
Beresford ; Soult did not reach Salamonde till 
the 15th, and his rear-guard was still there on 
the evening of the 16th. Beresford was in per- 
son at Chaves, on the 16th, and his troops 
reached that place early on the morning of the 
1 7th; Soult passed Montalegre on the 18th, 
but, from Chaves to that place is only one 
march." I really do not see, even admitting 
the correctness of his statements, that Lieut.- 
Col. Napier has made out his assertion. If 
Lord Beresford's troops arrived at Chaves on 
the 17th, it was after having performed their 
day's march. Now, would Lieut.-CoL Napier, 
as a fair and unprejudiced man, have recom- 
mended, with the weather in the state which 
he has himself described, — with the roads in 
that miserable condition which such weather 
necessarily entails — with such very young troops 
as the Portuguese at that time were— with all 
the difficulties of procuring provision, forage, 
transport, &c. ; not to mention the many other 
impediments that frequently intervene to pre- 
vent a Genera! from acting as he might desire; 
would Lieut.-Col. Napier — had he been upon 
the spot — seriously have recommended to Lord 
Beresford to proceed another day's march, after 
one of considerable length and difficulty had 
just been completed? It is only by those who 
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were on the spot at the time, that a sound judg- 
ment on such matters can possibly be formed. 

The historian contlnnes — "again Marshal 
Beresford was in possession of Amarante, on 
the 13th,* and, as there was an excellent map 
of the province in existence, he must have 
known the importance of Salanionde, and that 
there were roads through it to Mondin and 
Cavez, shorter than by Guimaraens and Chaves. 
It is true that Silviera was sent to occupy Rui- 
vaens and Melgacy," (Melgassa, the author 
means) "but he executed his orders slowly, 
and Miserella was neglected. Major Warre, an 
ofl5cer of the Marshal's staff, endeavoured, in- 
deed, to break down the bridges of Ponte Nova 
and Ruivaens ; and it was by his exertions that 
the peasants, surprised at the former, had been 
collected ; but he had only a single dragoon 
witli him, and was without powder to execute 
that important task." 

In the after part of the same paragraph, the 
historian says, "It is undoubted that Soult 
owed his safety to the failure in breaking the 
bridges : and it does appear, that if Major 
Warre had been supplied with the necessary 
escort, he would have effectually destroyed 
them." The facts stated by Lieut. -Col. Napier 
are all correct, nor are the conclusions he draws 

• Pages 30B, 307. 
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incorrect; for, though Lord Beresford, I appre- 
hend, neither then knew of such a map, nor has 
ever since seen such a map as the author has 
described, he was fully aware of the impor- 
tance of Salamonde, should the enemy pass that 
way, as he must have done, or have proceeded 
to Melgassa on the Minho. After possessing^ 
Amarante, on the morning of the i3th, Lord 
Beresford pushed his advanced jxists and 
patroles on the roads of Guimaraens and Pena- 
fiel. It was on the 14th that those upon the 
latter road fell in with the destroyed guns and 
baggage of Soult ; the report of which was com- 
municated at head quarters, on the afternoon of 
the same day. This was the first hint which 
Lord Beresford received of the event that had 
taken place at Oporto ; and, perceiving that 
Soult had taken the route to Braga, he instantly 
dispatched his aide-de-camp, and a commanding 
officer of the ordonanpas of those districts to 
assemble the latter, and to adopt every measure 
for destroying the bridges leading out of the 
Salamonde pass. The aide-de-camp was only 
accompanied by an orderly, because he was 
directed to go in all haste, and informed that 
troops would immediately follow him. It was 
desired and expected, that he would procure 
the materials necessary for the destruction of 
the bridges, in the neighbouring villages ; as he 
H 2 
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which the Mondin road separates from that of 
Chaves ; and that, if he followed them imme- 
diately, their route might yet be turned. This 
he was directed to do without the least loss of 
time. General Silviera also received iustruc- 
tions to proceed to Salamonde ; and, if the 
French were marching by that route, he was 
directed to destroy all the bridges, and defend 
the passes, both on the road to Chaves and to 
Montalegre ; but if, on the other hand, they 
had gone towards Malgassa, he was desired to 
put forth every energy, and endeavour to head 
them at that point. Silviera left Lord Beres- 
ford, with the avowed intention of executing 
these orders. He did not obey them ; he never 
turned his troops on the Mondin road, or 
towards Salamonde. He, indeed, with his aide- 
de-camp and two orderlies, proceeded some 
distance in that direction ; but he never went 
near the places which his commander had indi- 
cated. 

Early on the 15th, Lord Beresford left 
Araarante, on his way to Chaves, and overtook 
General Silviera's division. He had believed 
these troops to be by this time far advanced 
on their road to Mondin ; and I need not say, 
that his surprise and vexation were extreme at 
thus encountering them in an opposite direc- 
tion. Silviera himself had gone to a small 
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The Gutf mmandetscsDiSa:^ tbat .^whsiitrd be- 
twtea these officers hsa^ bees rebied ; k €i^[iii- 
ated ift tiie imjviitiliable cosdoct of Sihriera. 
The aotiicr saTs trviT, that ^theiewasafriloie 
in the opoatktts of lihnhal Boesfcid ;"* but if 
he intetidf to iosmisale by this ej n n esa a on any 
ctwrntt upon the CGsdiict of that officer, his 
cetrnme h eridently unjust. I cannot oon- 
ceire how either he or any othn* mililary man 
CW Mcrihe ibzl/aUure to Marshal Bere^wd 
himi^lf. It appear! to me that he, in e¥ery 
ftnpcct, adopted the measures that irere most 
Muitablo Uf the occasion. 

The Duke of Wellington, in his dispatch from 
Oporto, •tatcM that he had sent orders to Mar- 
ulial Derodford for marching troops as abore 
di7iicrjt>ed, who, he adds, — " acowrding to a 
divpatch juMt received from him, has anticipated 
my directions/' We have then the Duke of 
Wollirigton'n authority to prove that Lord 
J)ercif(ird*s view, and the orders which he gave, 

• Pago 307. 
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were proper and judicious, it is impossible to 
secure on all occasions the correct execution of 
orders. Lord Beresford found, indeed, that the 
aide-de-camp whom he had sent upon this 
service had done every thing in his power, 
under the wild circumstances of the situation 
in which he was placed ; and having chosen 
General Silviera, because he and all his corps 
were intimately acquainted with the country, 
he had a right to consider that every precaution 
which fell within the Commander's province, 
had been taken, and proceeded to march the 
remainder of his corps to Chaves, to support 
Silviera, should the enemy have forced the 
passes he was sent to defend. But the whole 
scheme was overthrown by the unaccountable 
conduct of that officer. 

Lieut. -Col.Napier (in his observations on the 
transactions from the time of the Duke of 
Wellington's taking the command of the Allied 
forces, till he had driven Soult out of Portugal) 
says:* "it was, doubtless, right, that to clear 
the front of the army, and to gather informa- 
tion, Franceschi should advance to the Vouga; 
but he remained too long iu the same position, 
and he should have felt Trant's force more 
positively. Had the latter officer (whose bold- 
ness in maintaining the line of the Vouga was 

• Page 301. 
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extremely credible) been beaten, as he easily 
might have been, the anarchy in the country 
would have iucreased; and as Beresford's troops 
at Thomar wanted but an excuse to disband 
themselves, the Portuguese and British prepa- 
rations must have been greatly retarded." 

I fully consent to what is said in the first 
part of the above quotation, as to what Fran- 
ceschi could have done ; and to the praise so 
justly given to Colonel Trant. But the author, 
for a military man, has an extraordinary me- 
thod of separating the subordinate or executive 
officer from the General under whose directions 
that officer acts. Wherever he treats of the 
Portuguese army, he almost always appears to 
be influenced by an inclination to take away 
the merit of the Commander, and to confer it 
entirely iipon the Subaltern. We read of the 
zeal and skill displayed in the execution, but 
never of the intelligence and foresight evinced 
in the arrangement of an operation. These 
things stand in the history as isolated and in- 
dependent of each other. Lieut. -Col. Napier 
gueriilarises the whole army. But, except as 
an evidence of the general bent of his feelings, 
this is of little consequence ; and it is a fault 
which every military man rectifies as he reads. 
But I am quite at a loss to conceive upon what 
information, or on what grounds the author 
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asserts that; " Beresford's troops at Thomar 
wanted but an excuse to disband themselves." 
This statement is so utterly unfounded, that, 
for the sake of truth and justice, I cannot allow 
so false an imputation to be cast upon the cha- 
racter of the Portuguese without an attempt 
to remove it. If Lieut. -Col. Napier would con- 
descend to apply to any one officer in Mar- 
shal Beresford's staff, he would learn how very 
erroneous his representation is. If such an 
opinion is really entertained, I can confidently 
assert, that those who hold it, as well as the 
author, must be entirely ignorant of the feelings 
which actuated the Portuguese soldiery, and 
of the cause and motives which led to their dis- 
orderly conduct. Their insubordination, even 
when it existed at its height, was never con- 
nected with the slightest idea of disbanding 
themselves. The cause of their discontent was 
not of a nature likely to lead to such a result. 
The Portuguese nation, and more particularly 
the lower orders, were most sincere in their 
detestation of the invaders of their country. 
They were most willing to assist by every pos- 
sible means in expeUing them. But while they 
were animated by the most enthusiastic feeling 
against the French, they entertained an inera- 
dicable belief that all foreigners, except the 
English, were more or less favourable to tlie 
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nation, which was the object of their righteous 
abhorrence. Acting upon this persuasion, they 
attacked and drove away every foreign officer in 
their service. Most unfortunately, both the 
army and the people were, at the same time, 
inspired with a strong suspicion, that the upper 
classes of their own country, and the officers of 
their own army, were infected by the same 
antinational partialities. The events which had 
taken place among them, after Junot's invasion, 
were but too well calculated to awaken and 
encourage such a suspicion. The formation of 
the Marquis D'AIorno's corps of 12,000 men, 
which went off to France, and of which all the 
officers, and the officers only, were volunteers ; 
the demand, however forced, made by the 
principal persons of the kingdom, that Buona- 
parte would give a king to Portugal; — the 
government of the kingdom in his name, a 
measure to which, with few exceptions, the 
whole of the upper classes apparently acceded; 
the presence of the French colours exhibited in 
all places; — all these circumstances were broad 
and speaking facts, which warranted the sus- 
picions of the people, and caused the spirit of 
insubordination that prevailed among them. At 
the time, which the author of the History of 
the Peninsular War is treating of, the general 
cry, the earnest desire of the nation, was to 
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march immediately against the enemy. With 
the troops, this was more particularly the case. 
If their officers opposed themselves to this 
desire, they were immediately suspected of 
treachery to their country ; and if, on the other 
hand, they acceded to their demands and en- 
countered a reverse, the same injurious opinion 
was entertained. The latter case was exem- 
plified in the instance of the unfortunate Berna- 
dine Fr^re ; and the former, in that of General 
Miranda, who commanded at Thomar. In the 
one case, Baron Eben, because he was consi- 
dered as a British officer, though equally un- 
successful, was still respected by the troops, 
after Frfere had been assassinated by them : 
in the other. General Miranda, because he 
would not comply with the wishes of the 
troops, but acted, not only in compliance with 
the orders sent to him, but as prudence re- 
quired, was publicly attacked, and the soldiers 
fired into his windows at Thomar ; while Baron 
Wicderhold (I think was the name), a Brigadier 
General, who had been long in the Portuguese 
service, was obliged to fiy, and narrowly escaped 
with his life. It was this turbulent state of 
things which induced Lord Beresford to go in 
person to Thomar. He was convinced, that if 
in such a crisis he did not interpose to command 
the popular feeling, the power of directing it 
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miglit be for ever lost. While the Portoguese 
troops were in this state of mutiny. Lord Beres- 
ford left LUbon, only atteDded by bis aides^e- 
ramp. He reached Saatarem the first day, and 
the next, Hth April, arrived at Thomar. He 
lind sent foru'ard to DOtiiy bis intentions. The 
soldiers, who were drawn out for the purpose, 
tvccivod him, as he rode through the ranks, 
in iiorfcct tranquillity, with the usual compli- 
niouls due lo his rank. I would here refer the 
rtiilhor to his Lordship's order of the next day 
till ibf siibjoct of subordiuatioo, after which no 
M^tltplom of insubordination or disobedience 
VP*s ^wr «Pon in the army. It entirely ceased. 
It WW* wKnit the time when the house of Gene- 
vrtl Mirfludn wn>s insulted, as referred to in the 
tvrtItT of the day of the 1st of April, that the 
Iwttftlion, which Lieut. -Col. Napier speaks of 
«s Imvii))!: joined Colonel Trant, marched away 
IV^>m Thomwr, contrary to all the remonstrances 
of ihr-irotficiTs, who were obliged to leave them. 
It \vft« tht'ir intention to proceed to Oporto, the 
(«lo nl wliii-li they wore unacquainted with. 
LcariuuH upon thi- mtul that that town had 
Atllttu iuio ll)o hiiiids of the enemy, they turned 
1o Iheir loft niHl joimnl Col. Trant. On his 
WportiHg their nrrivtil to Lord Beresford, he 
I ifluuoiliati'ly sent u poromptory order for their 
WjjTO »M Thomar, at the same time stating, that. 
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if they wished it, they should have a free pas- 
sage to join the enemy. Colonel Trant can say 
what was the effect of this intimation : he can 
bear witness that there was no sign of dis- 
loyalty ; no desire to disband. Lieut.-Col. 
Napier will be sufficiently satisfied of this fact, 
when he hears that, though they had no officer 
with them, the whole battalion returned without 
any desertions, according to the route sent with 
Lord Beresford's orders. I can assure the 
author, that in representing the Portuguese 
troops as influenced by any such disposition as 
that which he has ascribed to them, he wrote 
upon most erroneous information. Every event 
and circumstance of the time prove the contrary 
to have been the case. As to the troops at 
Thomar, of which the author more particularly 
speaks, had such a feeling existed, it must have 
shewn itself after the capture of Oporto which 
was communicated to them in the order of the 
day of the 2d of April, and after the enemy's 
successes in the north of which they were per- 
fectly well informed before Lord Beresford's 
arrival among them. During their state of 
mutiny, which drew his Lordship from Lisbon, 
they were entirely uncontrollable ; they had 
nothing but their inclinations to direct them ; 
and, yet, no suspicion was ever entertained by 
their officers, that any wish to disband them- 
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selves was prevalent among them. I am not 
aware of any act on their part which could 
bear such a construction. Indeed, both im- 
mediately before, and immediately after this 
period, when the troops, both regulars and 
militia, were twice dispersed by the enemy, 
once at Chaves and again at Amarante, they im- 
mediately reassembled and joined their colours 
without any defalcation of sufficient importance 
to be reported. The author will, I am sure, be 
glad to have the real cause of that general in- 
subordination which existed in the Portuguese 
nation thus explained to him ; as he must neces^ 
sarily be anxious that every fact should be cor- 
rectly stated. 

The historian says :* '* Early in June, Mar- 
shal Beresford was, with three brigades, directed 
on Castello Branco." I can assure the author, 
that Lord Beresford was neither directed on 
that place, nor did he go there. What, there- 
fore, Lieut. Col. Napier subsequently states, 
could not have occurred. He adds,t ** The 
movement of the second corps, after quitting 
Monforte, being along the edge of the Portu- 
guese frontier, and constantly threatening the 
northern provinces, drew Marshal Beresford, as 
I have stated, from Castello Branco; and all 
the regular troops capable of taking the field 
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were immediately by him collected round Al- 
meida." Lord Beresford could not go from 
Castello Brauco, for he had never been there ; 
Dor was there ever any intention that he should 
go there ; nor are the reasons assigned by Lieut, - 
Col. Napier, those which really occasioned 
Lord Beresford's removal to Almeida. The fact 
is, that the Duke of Wellington never intended 
that the Portuguese should accompany him on 
this occasion. These troops still required con- 
siderable time for the purpose of organization 
and discipline; and it was arranged, that a 
camp should be established near Almeida, 
which, while it afforded an opportunity for 
the instruction of the troops, might, from its 
position, have an effect upon the operations of 
the enemy, and give encouragement to the 
Spaniards in Castile, and be at hand, if neces- 
sary, to assist the northern provinces of Por- 
tugal. This last object, indeed, afler Soult's 
expulsion, was that for which it was least likely 
to be required. 

Lieut. -Colonel Napier has enumerated the 
Portuguese forts.* He has committed a great 
error in his account of them ; but, as this does 
not concern my present object, I shall say no 
more on the subject, than that a writer, who 
takes upon himself to argue _ so boldly, and to 

■ Page i^S. 
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decide with so authoritative a tone, ought, at 
least, to be well informed on such material 
points. 

" Marshal Beresford," it is said, * " was so 
credulous of French weakness in the number of 
troops, as publicly to announce to the Junta of 
Badajos, that Soult's force, wandering and 
harassed by continual attacks, was reduced to 
eight or ten thousand soldiers. Lord Beres- 
ford will, I apprehend, be surprised at this in- 
formation. Although reading of events, with 
which he had no inconsiderable concern, he 
must feel himself indebted to Lieut.-Col. Napier 
for a great deal of very important intelligence, 
reiatiag both to them and to himself. The 
above relation will, I suspect, be received by his 
Lordship as news of the very newest description, 
I doubt whether Lord Beresford, in the whole 
course of his life, ever communicated with the 
Junta at Badajos. At the time alluded to, he 
had never been in the Alemtejo ; he had not, 
necessarily or naturally, any thing to do with 
that Junta ; he was in the north of Portugal, or 
certainly north of the Tagus, and never had 
been south of it. Of course, the historian will 
give his authority for this fact. It would be 
disingenuous, however, not to confess, that 
though after the lapse of so many years, it is 
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not possible to ascertain what Lord Beresford 
really did estimate the force of Marshal Soiilt 
to be ; yet Lieut.-Col. Napier is quite right in 
stating, that his Lordship considered its num- 
bers to be inferior to what they actually were. 
So far he is correct. But where could he have 
discovered the minute detail of circumstances 
with which this little error of opinion is swoln 
out and magnified into so much importance? 
This public announcement to the Junta at Bad- 
ajos ; this numerical accuracy with which Lord 
Beresford's estimate of Soults force is set 
down ; all this particularity reminds one vastly 
of the veracious anecdotes of the worthies of 
" The School for Scandal ; " and I can only reply 
to them in the words of Sir Benjamin, — " The 
Lieut.-Col. 's account is more circumstantial, I 
confess; but I believe mine is the only true 
one, for all that." 

"The numerous desertions,"* says the his- 
torian, " which took place in the Portuguese 
army, prevented Beresford from taking the field 
as soon d& he expected." The author again is 
entirely misinformed. As soon as it was ar- 
I ranged that the Portuguese army was to take a 
I position near to Almeida, Lord Beresford put 
I the several corps in motion towards Pinhel 
I Guarda and that vicinity. He himself went to 
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Lisbon, to make the material an-angements. 
Oa reference to the orders of the day of that 
time, it will be found, that he left Abraiites on 
the 19th June, not for Castello Branco, but in 
the opposite direction to Lisbon, where he ar- 
rived on the 20th. His Lordship remained there 
till the 14th July, when lie left it, and proceed- 
ing by the way of Puuhete, Curti^ada, Castello 
Branco, and Guarda, staying one day there, he 
arrived at Pinhel on the 20th, and on the 23d his 
head-quarters were at Almeida. If the very 
short delay in entering Spain, after his arrival 
at Guarda and Pinhel, had been caused by the 
desertion of the troops, as the intention of en- 
tering Spain was persevered in, the author must 
perceive, that the evil would have been rather 
augmented than diminished by delay, as the 
force of the corps would have been continually 
decreasing. The real cause was this; the 
Duque del Parque, the Spanish commander in 
those parts, was exceedingly urgent that Lord 
Beresford should enter Spain ; but this Gefieral 
would not pass the frontiers till he had made 
his terras respecting provisions, and for some 
assistance in cavalry, if they should be re- 
t[uired. The arrangement of these points did 
not last long; for, as Lieut.-Col. Napier justly 
observes, the Spanish Generals and authorities 
never hesitated where promises only were in 
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question. The promises of the Duque del 
Parque were fulfilled in the same manner as 
Cuesta's had been to the Duke of Wellington. 
Nay, he could not even be induced to deliver 
to Lord Beresford, when in the greatest want of 
bread, a small quantity of British biscuit, which 
had been left in store thereby the Commissariat 
of Sir J. Moore's array ; * nor, after having ex- 
cused himself on the plea that it might be 
necessary in case of a siege, would he give its 
equivalent in bread. This conduct probably 
originated, as Lieut. -Col, Napier has surmised, 
in the dissatisfaction which the Duque del 
Parque experienced, at Lord Beresford's having 
refused to adopt some wild scheme that he had 
proposed. The author says,f "both Generals 
were ignorant of the real strength of the 
French." In this he is quite correct ; and he' 
adds: "but the Spaniards were confident, and 
insisted on offensive movements ; while Beres- 
ford, a General by no means of an enterprising dis- 
position when in the sole command of an army, con- 
tented himself with taking up a defensive line 
near the Agueda." Here the author, taking leave 
of Lord Beresford in his second volume, does 
it with the same unjust and ungenerous man- 
L ner in which his Lordship's name was originally 
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TfciA tbe object of Ueut.-Col. 
* is to M|Mi 1 1 apoo the reader's mind a 
nam of tliat Commander's military talent 
I ao axiomatic from the spirit of every 
1 in which the name of Lord Beresford 
■t it cannot require any further 
cridcAce to prore it. If. indeed, his volumes 
contained do other passage, emaoatiDg from pre- 
jodiee a»d cooreying a groondless and pernici- 
IMS impuUtion OD the £tme (^ that Dobleaian, this 
ooe, little sentence, this parenthetical insinua- 
tion of pn^essional backnrardness. is more than 
sufficient to evince the truth of the fact. In the 
present instance, however, the author's hostile 
feelings have overpowered his discretion. His 
judgment has miserably failed him in seizing 
upon such ui occasion for introducing his detrac- 
tive obsonLtMHi. He might be asked, indeed, 
4 jmpit ^ fwt ? — but attend to what he says 
in Gootinuance. " In this, however, he was 
jtut^kJ, first, by his instructions, which obliged 
him U> look to the pass of Parales and the 
defence of the frontier line ; secondly, by the 
state of his army, which was not half organized, 
and without horsemen and artillerv ; and thirdly, 
by the conduct of the Spanish authorities." 
The author's words and expressions are most 
admirably selected, if it was his purpose to 
manifest to every eye the imaccoimtable and 
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UDwarrantable prejudice under which he writes; 
but they are such as no impartial historian 
would ever on such an occasion, for a moment, 
have dreamt of making use of. Lieut. -Col. 
Napier proves, and acknowledges, that Lord 
Beresford's conduct was proper and his judg- 
ment right ; and instead of any, even the slightest 
praise for his discretion, the reader is led to 
conceive that his conduct was such as has 
hardly escaped from censure ; that he was 
s\m^\y Justified in his measures; and only jus- 
tified in this one solitary and particular instance, 
as an exception from other cases, — which the 
author has not condescended to name,~in which 
his Lordship's want of a spirit of enterprise 
could not be considered as equally justifiable. 
"In tkis, however, he was justified." — Lord 
Beresford not a General of an enterprising dis- 
position ! This is, indeed, a most curious and 
inconsistent charge, proceeding, as it does, from 
Lieut.-Col. Napier; against whose imputation 
of rashness and indiscretion in Lord Beresford, 
nearly the whole of the foregoing observations 
have been directed. Is it fair, is it tolerable, 
L that the same officer should first have to defend 
I himself from the charge of a rash spirit of 
■ enterprise for having so earnestly urged an 
I advance agaiust Marshal Soult ; and then 
I should be reproached for a want of enterprise, 
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because he was not rash on an occasion, when 
Lieut. -Col, Napier himself confesses, that any 
attempt at enterprise would have merited the 
censure of rashness ? The author, in the pre- 
deeding page, talks of illogical conclusions ; 
would it not be well that he should sometimes 
look to those which he himself draws ? But 
will the author explain what he means by a 
General's being ''by no means of an enter- 
prising disposition, when in the sole command 
of an army," circumstanced, as he knows and 
states. Marshal Beresford to have been? He 
criticises, as having an infinite knowledge of 
military affairs, the conduct of the most cele- 
brated captains ; he points out, or he imagines, 
errors that they have committed ; he sets up 
or knocks down their reputations, selon son bon 
plaisir ; and it is not, therefore, too much to 
ask the explanation of those expressions which 
he uses in treating of military affairs : I don't 
believe the most experienced ofiicer will always 
understand them. ** When in the sole com- 
mand !" what does it mean ? Does he mean 
that Lord Beresford was personally command- 
ing this part of the Allied army ? that appears 
to mean nothing, as every officer who was 
under him, whether in command of a brigade or 
a regiment, must necessarily have had the sole 
command in his particular sphere, as much 
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as Lord Beresford had of his corps ; that is, they 
were all acting under particular orders and in- 
structions. Does he then mean by "the sole 
command," that his Lordship had an indepen- 
dent command ? This is certainly the construc- 
tion which every reader would put upon it ; 
but yet how can this be ? Lieut.-Col. Napier 
has himself stated that he had instructions to 
govern him. This again, most sadly puzzles 
me as to the author's meaning. If he had 
instructions, does the author intend to say that 
he could act contrary to those instructions ? If 
he could not, how was he independent ? All 
this is very perplexing ; — the author alone can 
unravel it. 

I have thus gone through the passages of this 
volume which treat of the military opinions and 
conduct of the Commander of the Portuguese 
forces ; and the subject of my pamphlet is 
fairly at an end. This vindication has been 
undertaken with reluctance ; but it appeared 
indispensable, from the respectability and high 
character of Lieut.-Col. Napier, and the esti- 
mation in which his work is held, that his mis- 
representations should not pass unnoticed. I 
cannot believe that gentleman to be wilfully 
and knowingly actuated by any other motive 
than that of giving a fair and candid statement 
of the facts as they occurred, and of his own 
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opinions respecting them. But he is evidently 
iofluenced by strong political prejudices and par- 
tialities ; he very frequently writes from e.v parte, 
or superficial, or false information ; andj conse- 
quently, his statements and his judgments are 
not always to be implicitly relied upon. Lieut.- 
Col. Napier, who, I believe, has scarcely ever had 
more than a company under his orders, or may, 
perhaps, have had a field-officer's command in 
the latter part of the war, cannot, fi^om the very 
circumstances of his military life, have formed 
an adequate conception of the difficulties which 
the General of a large corps has to contend 
with. No man without experience can, at a 
distance, estimate the various crosses and the 
innumerable obstacles which always impede, 
and very often frustrate, the execution even 
of those enterprises, which have been most 
duly considered, most carefully arranged, and 
most prudently provided for, unless he has 
been minutely informed by the Commander 
himself, of every particular impediment which 
he had to struggle against. It is impossible 
for any individual, however gifted, to com- 
prehend all the various causes, reasons, and 
objects, which combine to sway the decision of 
a General in revolving any given operation ; 
they may be almost infinite ; they may depend 
%n well on political, as military, considerations; 
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they may be intended not only with a view to 
an apparent and declared object, but to produce 
a remote or a general effect. In contemplating 
the dangers of the exploit, the difficulty of 
succeeding, and the advantages to be acquired, 
distant, improbable and barely possible events 
and contingencies — even such as but glimmer 
On the mind of the Commander, and which he 
could hardly declare to be in his view, — must 
have their weight and influence. A thousand 
minute particulars will be admitted into the 
consideration of his movement, and conduce to 
his ultimate determination upon it, which must 
be perfectly unknown to any one — even to the 
very officers upon the spot, who are habitually 
around him, and who are in a certain degree 
admitted to his confidence : and yet an author 
sits down quietly in his closet, and assumes, 
in judging of any military movement, that he 
possesses a full knowledge of all the springs 
which have been at work in the General's mind ; 
of all the causes, which have contributed to his 
success or his reverses ; of all the crosses, dif- 
ficulties and impediments which were in the 
way he pursued ; of the means by which they 
could have been avoided ; and of all the aids 
which were lying within his reach and might 
have been advantageously pressed into his ser- 
vice. Without knowing any thing of the cir- 
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ciimstances of the times, or of the real object in 
contemplation, or of the localities among which 
the operations were carried on ; without any 
knowledge, or at the mosta very superficial one, 
on those points which are necessary to a right 
understanding of the subject, the historian not 
only sits down calmly to act as judge and jury 
on the merits of the case ; but also, not unfre- 
quently undertakes to fulfil at the same time the 
incongruous offices of advocate and sole witness 
in the cause Mhich he has to consider, and de- 
cide upon. Even If an author possessed accu- 
rate information respecting all the facts, motives, 
and circumstances, by which the General was 
swayed, how are we to know that he Js endowed 
with the acuteness of intellect and the military 
experience which might enable him to form a 
just conclusion on the subject ? One of the 
veterans of modem literature, in comparing the 
romance writer with the historian, gives the 
former the preference; and says, "Individual 
history and biography are mere guesses in the 
dark ;" and, in what respect is general history 
superior to "a g;uess in the dark," when it 
would dive into men's thoughts and motives ; 
when it would judge of them without sufficient 
knowledge or information ; or, in short, when 
it attempts to go further than a bare register of 
matters of fact ? 
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I grant, that contemporary history might be 
rendered almost a perfect record of the truth ; 
but it could only be raised to such a pitch of 
accuracy by a degree of diligence and pains, 
which no author in this book-making age is ever 
likely to be found in possession of. To attdn 
it, all such evidence as would be scouted in a 
court of justice, must be cast aside by the his- 
torian : no man's testimony must be received 
for more or less tlian it is really worth ; a 
witness may be allowed to speak of that which 
he actually knows, but not of that which he be- 
lieves or supposes : the words " it is said," a 
phrase not entirely unknown to Lieut.-Col. 
Napier's pages, must never be found to disgrace 
such a history : public rumour could be of no 
authority with a writer, who was anxious to 3S- 
certain the fact as it existed ; and a witness, so 
proverbially false, would never be allowed a 
voice, where the investigation and ascertain- 
ment of truth was the object : and no judgment 
would be publicly and irrevocably uttered from 
the Press, against the views and actions of any 
man, however eminent or however obscure, till 
he, the most interested party, had been con- 
sulted upon the subject, and allowed to state 
I his reasons either for the reversal, or the mitiga- 
I tiOD of judgment. With such just and salutary 
I precautions, contemporary history might be- 
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come a respected and a sacred depository of 
past events. It would contain few pages ; but 
those pages would be the records that bore 
down to posterity the names that merited its 
approbation or its censure. They would be 
uncontaminated by the touch of factious, malig- 
nant, revengeful or invidious passions; and their 
good report would be more valued by the hero 
or the statesman than any of the other honours 
and distinctions by which his achievements 
were rewarded. But now. the thing is a mere 
silly mockery — a shadow without substance — 
a collection of vulgar and unfounded rumours, 
and not at all a narration of facts. Like other 
writers of the day, Lieut.-Col. Napier frequently 
refers to the reports that are current in society, 
as the authorities on which his statements rest. 
1 will afford him an example of the futility of 
such an authority: there is, perhaps, no report 
connected with the war in the Peninsula, more 
generally circulated than that Lord Beresford, 
during the battle of Albuera, ordered a retreat; 
yet nothing can be more destitute of any, the 
least foundation. From the very nature of the 
action, in reference to the position of the troops 
after it had begun, there could have been no 
retreat, except a decided flight, of the line that 
was engaged. Lord Beresford heard this report 
at the time. On hearing it repeated, he wrote. 
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to the then Adjutant-General on the subject, 
and referred him to the late Sir William Stew- 
art, to Sir Lowry Cole, and to Sir "W". Lumley, 
—the latter of whom commanded the whole 
Allied cavalry, and the two former the two 
divisions of infantry engaged, — to learn if either 
of them had ever received such an order. Two 
of these officers are still able to answer that 
question. It is not my intention to recount 
here all the circumstances of that battle ; but I 
will merely observe, that there never was an 
instant of the day in which the enemy had any 
advsmtage; though to the last, to the moment of 
their abandoning the field before the bayonet- 
atfeick of the British, Marshal Soult might 
have said the same. Until that moment, the 
battle was doubtful ; but the shout of the Eng- 
lish was no sooner heard, and the attack of the 
bayonet coromenced, than the battle was de- 
cided without another struggle. I merely refer 
to this fact, on the present occasion, for the sake 
of displaying to Lieut.-Col. Napier^ by a strong 
example, the extreme injustice, which charac- 
ters, deserving the highest praise, may incur 
with posterity, if their actions are to be stated 
according to the representations of popular 
report, and judged of in the pages of history, 
according to such erroneous and prejudiced 
representations. 
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I have now done with the History of the 
Peninsular War, as far as Lord Beresford is 
concerned, and most sincerely hope that this 
remonstrance will induce its author to re-con- 
sider the passages I have animadverted upon, 
and to purify his volumes of the unjust imputa- 
tions which they are calculated to leave on the 
fair fame of that highly-talented and distin- 
guished Commander. 

But, before I take my final leave, there is yet 
anotber point on which I would speak. The 
author, very unintentionally (as I believe, in- 
deed, is the case with all the errors of his 
History), and from want of information, has 
done some injustice to a meritorious officer, and 
those who were under his command. " It has," 
he says, " been observed in a former part of 
this work, that the inhabitants of Corunna 
honourably maintained their town, until the 
safety of the fleet, which carried Sir J. Moore's 
army from the Spanish shores, was secure ; but 
they were less faithful to their own cause." 
With regard to the first part of the quotation, 
the whole fieet, with the exception of two line 
of battle ships, and those at the mouth of the 
harbour, had got clear off" to sea on the evening 
of the 17th; and Lord Beresford had, as the 
author relates, possession of Corunna till the 
18th. It cannot therefore, strictly speaking, 
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be said, " that the inhabitants of Corumia main- 
tained the town ;" yet all who were with his 
Lordship, will join in the author's encomiums on 
their admirable conduct. They evinced the 
sincerest good will towards the British, and de- 
sired to render them every possible assistance. 
During the whole of the 17th, the women, 
and many of them of a respectable class, were 
carrying, from the magazines and stores to the 
ramparts, the shot and ammunition for the guns ; 
nor could any blame attach to the citizens for 
surrendering their town, except that of improvi- 
dence, in not having supplied themselves with 
provisions, and being prepared for sustaining a 
siege, Lieut. -Col. Napier will cease to speak of 
them as " unfaithful to their own cause," when 
he hears that, on the 18th, when Corunna was 
surrendered, it did not contain food enough for 
a single day. The Governor, whose conduct was 
to the last deserving the highest praise, informed 
Lord Beresford on the 17th, on learning that the 
embarkation and evacuation of the town by the 
British, would be completed on the morrow — 
that it was entirely destitute of supplies. After 
having made this communication, he returned 
and begged that Lord Beresford would intercede 
with the British Commander to give him (as he 
expressed himself) a ship load of provisions, 
and declared, that with such assistance he would 
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defend the place to the last extremity. Lord 
Beresford made the request, but the Adm^iral was 
unable to comply with it. No supply was 
granted: the Governor was at an after period 
very unjustly ill treated by the then Spanish 
Government, and common justice to him, and 
to the people and garrison of Corunna, require 
that the above statement should be made. 
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MARSHAL BERESFOBD TO SIR J. CRADOCK. 

March 29, 1809. 
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y opy of requi- 
f h kingdom, for 
U cy is informed 
f th French anny, 



SiR, 

I have the honour to amiex yo E 
eitions, from their Excellencies the m 

the speedy Eviccouring of Oporto, wh h j 
is so immediately in danger, from th pp 
whose advance posts are now within four leflguea of that tc 

I aiine!c, for the information of your Excellency, the ir 
which, under the existing circumstances, I had issued to the General 
commanding beyond the Douro; but the object of which baa been 
frustrated hy events, at once unfortunate and melancholy. 

The corps of Brigadier- General Victoria, consisting of two bat- 
tahons of the line, which, on the appearance of the urgent danger in 
the north, I Lad directed to cross the Dom'o, arc now in Oporto, as is 
[he second battalion of tlie Lusitaniaii legion, part of the regiment of 
Valen^a, and some regiments of militia ; but I cannot get any return 
of the troops there, though, I understand, the nmnber is consider- 
able ; and to this must be added a considerable number of ordenanza 
from without, and the armed population which will, I understand, 
to eight or ten thousand men, and of the arms come from 
, three thousand stand that were sent to the army north 
of the Douro, are probably now in Oporto, with a proportion 
of ammunition. I have thought it right to give this statement of the 
actual state of things at Oporto, as far as I can get information of, 
that your Excellency may be aware of it; and it is with regret that 
I farther add, that there prevails, in the town, the greatest anarchy 
and insubordination,~and that, in short, by the latest accouuti, the 
populace entirely govern the law, civil and military. 
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Upon the subject <^ marching a British force to OpcNto under the 
actual circumstances, and under the consideraticm of the various 
points from which the enemy at present threaten us, we had yester- 
day a full discussion, and which renders it unnecessary for me now 
to recapitulate the several reasons which induced me to submit to 
your Excellency's consideration the propriety of advancing the Bri- 
tish force to Leiria, to be thence pushed on to Oporto, or otherwise, 
as the information from difierent parts may render expedient. But 
my principal reason was, that as there appeared an intention of co- 
operation (of which, however, there is no certainty) hetween the 
Marshals Victor and Soult, it would be most desirable, by either 
driving back or overcoming one, before the other could give his 
co-operating aid, to defeat their plan : * and if we should, or not, be 
able to do this, would be merely a matter of calculation of time, as, 
supposing, on our arrival at Leiria, Oporto offered a prospect of hold- 
ing out till we could reach it, and that Victor continued his southern 
pursuit of Cuesta, he would get so distant from us, as to permit the 
army, pushing from Leiria to Oporto, without apprehension from the 
army of Victor, who, by the time he could possibly hear of our move- 
ment, would be in the Sierra Morena, which would clearly show that 
his principal object, and frt)m which he did not seem willing to be 
diverted, was either the destruction of Cuesta's army, to enter more 
securely into Portugal, or to push to Seville ; but, at all events, he 
would be too distant to give us apprehensions of any surprise upon 
this capita], as we have daily information of his movements, and 
which would enable us, wherever we were in Portugal, even to reach 
it before him. If, however, the final co-operation of these two 
armies is intended for the conquest of this kingdom, and that Soult 
does not think that of his army Gcom Gallicia, and that from Sala- 
manca sufficient, then he will satisfy himself, until Victor is ready to 
act with him, in the possession of the country beyond the Douro, 
where he will refresh and rest his troops, re-equip them, and other- 
wise provide them, to be ready for the projected co-operation, — 
whilst the army from Salamanca will, probably, satisfy itself with 
the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, and act and wait in 
conjunction with Soult, both waiting till Victor has settled his pre- 
sent objects, and then all co-operating. 

* Colonel Napier makes nonsense of this part of Lord Beresford's letter, in his 
volumes, by mispointing it. He pats a comma at ' plan/ and a ftill stop after ' able.' 
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- i^vccllency to judge, under die actual circumslaiices, 

. . I y of this movement towards Oporto, not only for the 

;><^, but, also, for those of the Allies, as, by my instme- 

luist consider you as commanding the Allied armies; and 

' .-.K.' is now certainly arrived, for what efforts thcr can make 

_■ combined : undoubtedly, their being employed in separate 

JL'cts, will cause each falling separately, and withoat advantage to 

ihe common cause. 

I would, however, certainly, under present circmnstances, be 
unwilling to send the few troops I could spare fix>m the army, between 
the Tagus and the Mondego, to Oporto, as, unsupported by British, I 
fear it would be losing so many men, that on a future occasion, with 
such support, may weigh in the scale ; and, indeed, the very insubor- 
dinate state of the troops, of which I have just received a second 
report and complaint from General Miranda, would render it highly 
unwise to send them to a town in the state that Oporto now is, where 
the best disposed troops, except a great body went there, if they 
were not debauched to insubordination, would be borne down by 
the multitude; and it is to be feared, that whatever Portuguese 
troops enter the town will fall with it, as the temper of the people 
prevents the possibility of even any preparations for retreat, in caae 
of misfortune, to the outward and very extended lines of defence. 
Having stated so much, I must leave the question to your Excel- 
lency, &c, 

I have the honour, 5rc« 

W. C, BeaEsroED. 



(No. IL> 
SIR J. CRADOCK TO MARSHAL BKREHFORD, 

IMim, March 20lh, 1 HOO. 
Drar Sib, 

I have the honour to acknowledge^ at tlie earlie«i mrmient, ymir 
Excellency's letter of this evening, conveying a cff]ty i/f ihtt tMiumti 
from the regency, &c. that I should move the Brftifih ir(t4f\m Ut ill* 
succour (^Oporto, at this moment menaced, kc» 

Upon a subject of such importance, 1 e%]Hir\enct» (umn\(krMit 
relief that the general view of approaching drcum«t«tir4W \m \mmh 
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for a length of time, within my reflection, and that all my reasoning 
(whatever it may he) has heen transmitted to the government in 
England, and the part I am now called upon to act, is simply hut 
the execution of those measures I have long thought it prudent to 
pursue, and which the present critical and involved state of affairs 
seem to confirm, and give no reason to alter in any part. 

It has always appeared, to my judgment, that the enemy has hut 
two objects to attain in this kingdom. The possession of Lisbon and 
Oporto, I believe it to be universally admitted, and I need not point 
out to your discrimination the infinitely superior value of the former 
above the latter. There are such positive local disadvantages 
attached to Oporto, independent of its remote position, that no mili- 
tary disposition, in which a small English army is to bear part, can 
apply. It pains me, therefore, to decline obedience to an application 
from so high an authority as the governors of the kingdom. It may 
be their duty to make the request, though I much doubt if their 
judgment goes along with it; but it appears to be mine, not to 
transfer the small British force, under my command, (totally inade- 
quate to separate objects), from the defence of this part of the king- 
dom, to the very doubtful succour of a place two hundred miles 
distant, and by a movement to the north, with this professed view, 
feel myself engaged in a war that leaves Lisbon and the Tagus 
defenceless, and unprotected from the inroads of other bodies of the 
enemy that may be prepared to combine in a general invasion. 

I shall hasten, therefore, from all general observation, to the exact 
case before us, and state, in a concise manner, our actual situation, 
lea\ang to your judgment, how far it may be necessary to communi- 
cate some particulars that relate to the British army, and lay before 
the Governors and your Excellency the best ideas I can form for the 
emplojrment of the British auxiliary force, in conjunction with the 
Portuguese, for the ultimate protection of Portugal under the pressure 
of all existing circumstances. 

It may be granted that the enemy, with a force from seventeen to 
twenty thousand, a considerable portion of which (it is said five thou- 
sand) is cavalry, is directly menacing Oporto, there is reason to 
believe that the division at Salamanca, estimated firom nine to twelve 
thousand, with a powerful force of artillery, is moving to Ciudad 
Rodrigo, either for the investment of that place, or to act in conjunc- 
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don with General Soult, by an advance into the Upper Beira. In tlia 
present view, it is necessary ta state, with the weight it sb vtell 
deserves, that the united farces of Generals Victor and Sebastiani 
are, apparently, pursuing General Cuesta, just retiring before them; 
but it appears that a part of the enemies bad diverged to Merida, and 
bad spread alarm and dismay, even to the town of Badajoa, on tile 
frontiers of Portugal, from whence, to the heights of Almeida, or the 
opposite of Lisbon, through the whole of the Alemtejo : except the 
weak garrison of Elva, there is nothing to interrupt the immediate 
passage. 

Against such an attempt from the enemy I derive no security &om 
the contiguity of General Cuesta's army; for, besides the general 
disinclination he has so strongly marked to the British character, he 
has other objects to pursue, and his principal wish is to gain time for 
the oiganisation of his own force. To a person so well acquainted 
with Portugal, and the circmnstunces of the present hour, as your 
Excellency is, it is quite superfluous to enter upon tiirther details, See. 
It is only required to lay before you, in confidenee, the exact amount 
of the British forces, as the real point upon which the whole subject 
depends : I may stale it at twelve thousand effective men, to take 
the field, if the necessary garrison to maintain Lisbon in some tran- 
quillity, and retain possession of the maritime forts is lefl. It maybe 
increased to fourteen thousand, if these points are risked; but even 
to gain die advantage of ntimbera to so limited a force, 1 cannot 
recommend the measure ; for the anarchy that prevails at Oporto, 
and would be, perhaps, worse at Lisbon, is more to be dreaded than 
the presence of an enemy, and may render all exertion useless. The 
cssary means of transport for our army, notwithstanding every 
effort from the earhest moment, are quite inadequate, and not more 
than two and a half brigades of artillery (fifteen guns) can be 
equipped. 'I'o adventure upon an advance to Oporto, two hundred 
miles from Lisbbu, when the very object is, perhaps, at this moment 
lost, seems to be a point only to gratify the good feelings of every 
soldier, hut quite opposed to the sober dictates of the understanding, 
and the ultimate view of things. If the British army sets out with 
the declared object to succoiu' Oporto, or expel the enemy, the 
impression on the public mind is the same; nothing but the ai 
pUshment will suit the English chaiactei; and I confess Chat the 
best reasoning of my judgment, upon every public and private prin- 
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ciple, for Ihe credit of the British army, and the hope of any effectual 
aseiatance from the Portuguese nation is, that the British troops 
ehould never make one retrograde step : from that moment I will 
date the extinction of bU Portuguese aid, military as well aa civil. 
The Brifiah army, from its description, may disregard this common 
occurrence in war, but I am persuaded, in the present state of the 
Portuguese army, and with the sentiments of suspicion now alive, all 
explanation would he vain, and that it would be left to the small 
body of English, alone, to sustain the whole future conflict. 

1 have now only to state what my inferior judgment points out; 
and as the arduous situation of command is allotted to me, I must 
try to e.\ecute to the best of my power. I shall remain faithfiil to 
my first principles, and persevere in the defence of Lisbon and the 
Tagus. I invite the co-operation of the Porlugu se t d d 

your guidance and auspicious control, Ilk T P '^1 

accession of strength. I am convinced n h will b d by 
them in detached parties, or in any isolat d tua Th y nil 

acquire confidence by number, and emul w 11 n rap d 

diacipline will ensue from their connection v h and th h 1 
animated by your presence, will give the b t p n f 

Until we have consulted again, I shall not h h g n al 

position shuidd be at Lumiar, extending the hi nghtt S m 

or any other station more in advance. At this moment I have only 
to express the indispensable circumstance of some fixed basis, upon 
which the Allied army will act, and, by our united strength, try to 
counteract the peculiar disadvantages that attend the defence of 
Portugal from positions that cannot properly be embraced, and 
always leave some part exposed. 

Allow me to conclude, with the solenm expression of my own 
conviction, that nothing will give bo much chance of a prosperous 
result to the arduous scene in which we are engaged (either as to 
reality or view) as the knowledge to the enemy, that, before he con- 
quers Portugal, ho must defeat an army of some magnitude, deter- 
mined to fight him, and awaiting his approach, unbroken and not 
exposed to tlio danger of a false movement. Such a conquest cannot 
be an easy one, and must prove, if he pursue it, a powerful diversion 
in favour of Spain. 

It will give me the sincerest plea 
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(No. III.) 

SIR A. WELLESLEY TO SIR J. CRADOCK. 

Lisbon, April 23rd. 

Mr. Villiers will have informed you of my arrival here yesterday, 
and of the concurrence of my opinion with that which you appear to 
entertain in respect to the further movements to the northward. I 
conclude that you will have determined to halt the army at Leiria. 
I think that, hefore any further steps are taken in respect to Soult, 
it would he desirahle to consider the situation of Victor ; how far he 
is enahled to make an attack upon Portugal, and the means of 
defence of the east of Portugal, while the British will he to the 
northward ; and, eventually, the means of defence of Lisbon and the 
Tagus, in case this attack should be made upon the country. 

All these subjects must have been considered by you, and, I 
fear, in no very satisfactory light, as you appear to have moved to 
the northward unwillingly : and I should be glad to talk them over 
with you. 

In order to consider of some of them, and to make various arrange- 
ments, which can be made only here, I have requested Marshal 
.Beresford to come here, if he should not deem his absence from the 
Portuguese troops, in the present state, likely to be disadvantageous 
to the public service ; and I have directed him to let you know 
whether he will come or not. 

It might, probably, also be more agreeable and convenient to you 
to see me here than with the army ; and if this should be the case, it 
would be a most convenient arrangement to me to meet you here. I 
beg, however, that you will consider this proposition only in a view 
to your own convenience and wishes. If you should, however, 
choose to come, I shall be very much obliged to you if you will 
bring with you the adjutant-general and quarter-master-general, the 
chief engineer, and the commanding officer of artillery, and the 
commissary. 

Ever yours, &c. 

Arthur Wellesley. 

N.B. Some paragraphs of a private nature are omitted. 
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